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THE WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION IN 1954/55 AND THE SHORT-TERM 
DEMAND OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS * 


The situation in 1954/55 


The world economic situation in the 1954/55 crop 
year has been characterized by the rapid recovery 
of the United States from the 1953/54 recession, 
by the continuation of high levels of economic 
activities in Western Europe with the appearance, 
however, of some stresses and strains, by the steady 
though slow rise in the economies of non- 
communist Asia, by the renewal of inflationary 
pressures in large parts of Latin America, and by 
continued difficulties in the agricultural sectors of 
China, the U.S.S.R., and Eastern Europe. In spite 
of the generally favorable economic conditions in 
most parts of the world and the subsequent high 
demand for agricultural products, some of the 
more basic difficulties in the field of foreign trade 
and international payments still persist, agricultur- 
al prices are generally sagging compared to indus- 
trial prices, and the problem of agricultural 
surpluses continues. 


NorRTH AMERICA 


After leveling off in the summer and early 
autumn of 1954, the United States economy started 
to recover at a steady pace in October 1954, and by 
June 1955 industrial production had surpassed 
slightly the postwar peak of mid-1953. Civilian 
employment increased much less, however, and in 
the second quarter of 1955 was only 2.5 percent 
above last year’s, in spite of a 10 percent rise in 
industrial production. Agricultural employment 
declined and there was a higher than normal 
increase in average productivity per industrial 
worker. However, some lengthening of the average 
work week and slightly higher pay rates provided 
for increased labor income. In the first five months 
of 1955, total personal income increased 3.3 percent 
above a year earlier, and disposable personal 

*A draft of this article was submitted to several outside 
experts whose suggestions have been extremely useful. Lack 


of space, however, prohibits more than this general acknow- 
ledgment. 


income reached an all-time high. This and an 
increase in instalment buying (which slightly 
reduced the rate of personal savings) made consum- 
ers’ expenditures reach a record high accounting 
for increasing sales at all levels and stimulating a 
reversal in inventory movements toward renewed 
accumulation. 

Two main developments have so far characterized 
the recent recovery: the greatly expanded pro- 
duction of automobiles and of homes. Total motor 
vehicle output in the United States in the first half 
of 1955 ran at an annual rate of nearly 10 million 
ears and trucks, and total expenditure for new 
construction at more than $41,000 million a year. 
Record activity in the automobile industry, which 
consumes about 25 percent of the current steel 
production, together with the housing boom sus- 
tained steel production in May 1955 at over 96 
percent of theoretical capacity, against 71 percent 
in May 1954. 

The recovery did not extend to the farm sector, 
however. Although domestic demand continued 
high and agricultural exports in the first ten months 
of the 1954/55 crop year were 9 percent greater 
than a year ago, farm prices declined further and, 
in the first five months of 1955, were 5 percent 
lower than in the same period of 1954. With cost 
of farm purchases a fraction higher, the parity ratio 
did not improve from the postwar low reached in 
December 1954. Farmer-operators’ realized net 
income in the first half of 1955 is estimated to have 
been about 7 percent smaller than a year earlier. 

In 1954, commercial exports of goods and services 
increased while imports declined, yielding again 
a favorable balance on current account of the 
United States’ balance of payments. However, 
United States government grants and loans — 
though 24 percent smaller than in 1953 — and 
higher private capital outflow were greater than 
this surplus. Added to their current gold produc- 
tion, foreign countries were thus able to continue 
increasing their gold and dollar holdings by $2,000 








million ($2,600 million in 1953), the bulk of which 
accrued to continental Western Europe and par- 
ticularly to Western Germany. With the subsequent 
upturn of economic activities in the United States, 
imports started rising again at the end of 1954, 
though less than could be expected, and reached in 
the first five months of 1955 almost the level of 
1953; however, commercial exports rose still more 
and the export balance increased further. 

Economic developments in Canada were somewhat 
similar, although the recovery from the setback 
suffered in 1953/54 was less rapid than in the 
United States. The 2 percent decline of the gross 
national product in 1954 was mainly the result of 
the bad grain harvest and of some decline in the 
production of durable manufactured goods and 
textiles. In spite of a 1 percent smaller employ- 
ment and a 14.3 percent lower farm cash income 
(the fall in net income was over 30 percent), 
personal income remained unchanged owing to 
widespread wage increases, greater receipts from 
dividends and interests, and higher transfer pay- 
ments. Personal savings were reduced, however, 
and consumers’ expenditure rose above the previous 
year. Government purchases showed no change 
despite a 9 percent decline in defense expenditure, 
but private capital expenditure and exports both 
declined. 

The decline in capital expenditure in 1954 of 
about 6 percent was due to lower expenditure for 
machinery and equipment, particularly in agricul- 
ture, where such expenditure decreased about 30 
percent, and in non-residential construction: res- 
idential construction increased slightly. Inventories 
declined in durable manufactures, textiles, and 
farm products in spite of lower exports particularly 
of grain and grain products, which were down 
about one-third. 

Most of the decline took place in the first quarter 
of 1954. In the crop year 1954/55, the trend has 
been reversed and the economy has moved upward 
to a new record level. Industrial production in 
the first four months of 1955 was 5 percent higher 
than a year earlier and construction established new 
records in the first half of 1955. With favorable 
weather in the spring, the unemployment situa- 
tion eased greatly and by May 1955 it had 
returned to the level of a year ago. Total do- 
mestic exports also are rising; but wheat ex- 
ports in the first ten months of the current crop 
year were off about 2.5 percent by volume from the 
same period in 1953/54. Farm income, however, 
continued to decline and, in the first quarter of 
1955, was nearly 7 percent below the correspond- 
ing period of 1954. 

The balance-of-payments position of Canada in 
1954 showed an almost unchanged deficit on cur- 
rent account, but again this was more than offset 


by the continuing inflow of foreign (mostly United 
States) capital, although at a reduced rate; this 
inflow showed also in increased out-payments for 
dividends and interest. Net capital inflow in the 
first quarter of 1954 was already smaller than the 
deficit on current account, and official gold and 
dollar reserves decreased. The Canadian dollar, 
however, still maintained a small premium over the 
United States currency. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The rhythm of economic expansion in Western 
Europe accelerated in 1954; industrial production 
rose almost 9 percent, intra-European trade, in- 
cluding East-West trade, was more than 12 percent 
greater (by volume), and overseas exports in- 
creased, except those to the United States. Since 
mid-1954, Western Europe’s terms of trade have 
deteriorated slightly. Gold and dollar reserves 
continued to increase, although the 1954 increment 
was about 25 percent smaller than in 1953 and 
again more than accounted for by non-commercial 
receipts from the United States. 

The economic expansion was most pronounced in 
Western Germany, whose gross domestic product 
increased 8 percent in 1954 owing to greater in- 
vestments, higher consumption, and further increas- 
ing exports. The latter yielded a foreign trade 
surplus of DM 2,700 million (2,500 million in 1953), 
but a deficit in service transactions, some capital 
exports, and increased capital outflow for foreign 
debt repayments reduced the favorable balance of 
payments to DM 635 million (885 million in 1953). 
Gold and dollar holdings increased by the end of 
1954 to over DM 8,000 ‘million, or more than 60 
percent compared with the end of 1953. The ex- 
pansion continued in 1955 without showing any 
strain or inflationary pressure. The gross national 
product rose about 12 percent in the first half of 
1955, industrial production reached a postwar high, 
and the demand for consumers’ goods, in spite of a 
slight decline, remained on a very high level. 

The gross national product of the United Kingdom 
rose about 6 percent in 1954. Industrial and 
agricultural production continued to expand, living 
standards rose, there was an increase in the rate of 
industrial investment, and a high level of personal 
savings was maintained. Almost one-third of the 
increase in industrial production was purchased by 
domestic consumers, about a quarter each went 
into investment and inventory accumulation, and 
about one-fifth into exports. The highest increases 
were in the production of vehicles (mostly auto- 
mobiles) and connected industries, the lowest in 
textiles and food manufacture. Shortages of skilled 
labor came to be felt increasingly and imports 
were needed to supplement the domestic output of 
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coal and steel. Higher industrial production 
entailed greater imports of raw materials, but the 
relatively small increase in output of textiles kept 
down fiber imports, and stocks of food and feeding- 
stuffs were drawn down, thus limiting the increase 
in import volume to only 2 percent. Industrial 
production rose by another 6 percent in the first six 
months of 1955. However, from April 1954 to 
March 1955, average import prices rose gradually, 
while export prices remained stable; the unusually 
large surplus on current account in the first half 
of 1954 turned into virtually a bare balance in the 
second, when the balance of payments was affected 
by the seasonal rise in interest payments, higher 
imports, and lower export returns, partly owing to 
the dock strike. The rest of the Sterling Area 
moved from a surplus of over £100 million in 1953 
to a deficit of £150 million in 1954. The Sterling 
Area’s central gold and dollar reserves began to 
decline in the second half of 1954, though up to the 
end of December the fall was little greater than the 
amount of special gold and dollar debt repayment 
to International Monetary Fund and European 
Payments Union creditors. 

However, sterling had been under pressure in the 
foreign exchange markets since the autumn of 1954; 
in February and, to a much smaller extent, in 
March, there was a marked fall in reserves. To 
tighten domestic demand and check the import 
rise, the United Kingdom Government raised the 
bank rate to 4.5 percent towards the end of 
February (there had already been a rise of 0.5 tc 
3.5 percent in January), took measures to control 
instalment credit, and authorized the Exchange 
Control Authorities to intervene actively to 
strengthen the exchange rates of transferable ster- 
ling. The transferable rate improved rapidly but, 
at the end of June 1955, the reserves were still 
more than 10 percent below the level of a year 
earlier. 

In the period January-March 1955, United King- 
dom exports had been running some 10 percent 
higher than a year earlier, but imports were up by 
22 percent. In the second quarter, exports went 
down about 7 percent compared with the same 
months of 1954 owing to the strikes in June; im- 
ports, too, were lower than in the first quarter, but 
the deficit on visible trade increased more than 
twofold. During the second half of 1954 and the 
first half of 1955, import controls were tightened 
by certain other members of the Sterling Area. 

France, too, shared in the general upswing of 
Western European economies. Industrial produc- 
tion rose 10 percent in 1954 and increased even 
faster in the first quarter of 1955, reaching a 
postwar record level in May. The higher domestic 
demand was based on another excellent harvest, 
higher wages, tax reductions, and a high level of 


investment, particularly in housing, helped by a 
policy of cheapening money at stable prices. The 
rising domestic demand was supplemented by in- 
creased exports resulting from the high level of 
economic activities in Europe and from progressing 
development in the dependent and affiliated over- 
seas areas; more competitive prices and the extend- 
ed trade liberalization within the Organization of 
European Economic Co-operation area were also 
contributing factors. Imports rose equally and the 
deficit of the Franc Area’s payments with the rest 
of the world remains considerable. But increased 
foreign aid permitted a substantial rise in official 
dollar holdings and some relaxation of quantitative 
trade controls. In spite of the visible improvement 
of the French economy, there are still a number of 
vulnerable points, e.g., continuing budgetary 
deficits, the external disequilibrium, and the exist- 
ence of some agricultural surpluses, especially in 
cheaper wines. 

The Netherlands had a record year in 1954 in 
production, employment, consumption, and foreign 
trade. However, in spite of wage and rent con- 
trols, inflationary pressures increased and the 
government, in March 1955, introduced a ceiling 
of retail and wholesale price margins at the level 
of early 1954, and started an investigation of the 
price policies of existing cartels. The threat of 
inflation — to a varying degree and for a variety 
of reasons — is also increasingly being felt in the 
Scandinavian countries and in Austria. All of them 
are at or near the full employment level and rapidly 
rising consumption and imports create difficulties 
domestically and in the balance of payments. 
Measures taken to curtail consumption and imports, 
and also, in some cases, investments, include: 
raising of the discount rate (Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden) and other credit-restricting 
measures (Denmark, Sweden), increase of sales 
taxes, custom duties, or reduction of subsidies 
(Denmark, Norway), reduction of public expen- 
diture (Austria, Finland), or introduction of import 
quotas. Simultaneously, saving is being stimulat- 
ed through attractive public loans or — as in 
Finland — by tying the value of time deposits to 
the cost-of-living index. Among the other European 
countries whose general level of activity showed 
improvement were Belgium, Greece, and Italy. 


U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 


The U.S.S.R. reported another good year in 1954 
with national income rising 11 percent; industry 
contributed the most, while expansion of agricul- 
ture lagged behind, particularly in the livestock 
sector. For the greater part of 1954 the emphasis 
was still on consumers’ goods industries, but the 
policy changed later in the year and development 








of heavy industry was again pushed in the fore- 
ground. The increased imports of meat and dairy 
products into the U.S.S.R. (in 1954 it was the 
third largest meat importer in the world though 
these imports covered only 2 percent of consump- 
tion), were mainly to relieve shortages in other 
countries of the Soviet bloc. In 1955, the U.S.S.R. 
imported considerable quantities of sugar. A new 
feature was the campaign for plowing up, in the 
period 1954-56, an additional 30 million hectares 
of virgin or unused land. In 1954 more than 17 
million hectares had already been plowed up and 
some 20 million hectares are planned to be brought 
under cultivation in 1955, a good part for increasing 
the output of maize for expanding the feed supply 
for livestock production; actual output from the 
new areas was disappointing, however. Simulta- 
neously, great changes have been announced in the 
organization of agriculture to strengthen collective 
production and to enlarge State-owned farms, 
particularly in the newly opened-up areas. 

The countries of Eastern Europe generally follow 
changes in the economic policy of the U.S.S.R., with 
some time lag. The shift back to stressing heavy 
industry has been announced as a policy yet to be 
implemented. Previously, the emphasis was on 
increasing the supply of consumers’ goods, with 
particular attention being given to increasing 
agricultural output through greater incentives to 
farmers and more investiment capital for agricul- 
ture. In all countries of Eastern Europe, except 
Eastern Germany, the cultivated area has been 
extended and land already under the plow has 
been improved. Unfavorable weather conditions, 
however, prevented the achievement of the targets 
in 1954, and crop production remained stationary 
or even declined. 


OCEANIA 


Lower export earnings and keener competition in 
overseas markets, combined with the pressures on 
labor and other resources characteristic of full 
employment, are troubling the economy of Aus- 
tralia. Volume and value of wool exports declined 
in the 1954/55 season by an estimated 7 and 15 
percent, respectively. With exports declining and 
imports rising, Australia ran a foreign trade deficit 
of £A68 million ($151 million) in 1954/55, as 
compared with a favorable balance of £A147 
million ($329 million) in 1953/54. Hence, as in 
1952, quantitative import restrictions were imposed 
again in 1955, ranging from 15 to 334% percent 
and intended to cut the import bill by an estimated 
£A 100 million a year, or by over 10 percent. The 
failure of the latest federal loan to be fully 
subscribed from private sources points to the in- 
creasing capital scarcity, and shortages of labor 


and some basic materials indicate that the rapid 
expansion of Australia’s economy is pushing against 
the limited supply of factors of production. Gross 
value of farm production declined about 5 percent, 
owing mainly to a 16 percent drop in wheat pro- 
duction. Although the balance of payments of 
New Zealand also turned from a favorable balance 
of NZ£21.5 million in 1953/54 to a deficit of 
NZ£ 39.1 million in 1954/55 (end of May), no 
further import restrictions are contemplated at the 
moment. Exports of dairy products declined, 
while those of meat and wool were more or less 
maintained. Recurring inflationary pressures ne- 
cessitated increasing the discount rate and the 
reserve requirements of commercial banks. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic developments in several of the Latin- 
American Republics in 1954/55 were, on the whole, 
less favorable than in the preceding year. Prices 
of the most important agricultural export products 
were declining. Recently coffee prices have fallen 
sharply below the unusually high levels prevailing 
in late 1954. This drop has adversely affected the 
economic situation in Brazil, Colombia, and a 
number of Central-American countries. 

Although export revenue in 1954 remained at 
about the same level as the year before, much 
larger imports of some $600 million in the 20 
Latin-American Republics led to a widespread 
deterioration of the balance-of-payments situation 
and to new or greater import restrictions in some 
countries. As a result of these developments and 
other factors, capital investment continued to de- 
cline after having reached a peak in 1952. Inflation 
persisted in a number of countries and the cost of 
living rose at an alarming rate in Bolivia and Chile. 
Among the larger countries, Argentina’s economy 
improved owing to a favorable harvest and to the 
changed price policy of the State export monopoly 
which, at current world market prices, was able to 
dispose of most of its accumulated stocks, though 
at a substantial loss. However, the price decline on 
world markets reduced export returns in spite of 
greater volumes and reduced considerably the net 
surplus in the balance of payments as compared 
with the high levels reached in 1953. Imports in- 
creased by value and volume and investments rose, 
partly financed from abroad; industrial production 
was up and higher employment, deficit financing, 
and increase of money in circulation kept domestic 
prices advancing more than 10 percent within the 
year. The sharp decline in export prices and quanti- 
ties of coffee shipped in 1954/55 created scarcity of 
means of payments for imports into Brazil and 
reduced government revenue. The foreign exchange 
position worsened appreciably in 1954/55, restrict- 
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ing imports and driving up the dollar exchange 
rate. The cost of living rose 23 percent in 1954, 
compared with 12 percent in 1953, and inflation 
continued in early 1955 owing to a great credit 
expansion for the coffee support program and the 
financing of states’ and federal government’s deficits. 
Industrial production increased in 1954 at the same 
rate of about 3 percent as in 1953, though more 
rapidly in consumers’ goods, while the growth of 
agricultural output was the highest since 1946 in 
spite of the drop in coffee output. The increase 
was greater for domestically consumed products, 
indicating the growing demand from an increasing 
population and higher per caput consumption. 

In Chile, inflation, which had increased the cost 
of living since 1951 at a rate of some 20-25 percent 
annually, developed alarming proportions in 1954 
when this rate shot up to 70 percent and continued 
into 1955. Steadily expanding bank credits to 
finance continuing substantial government deficits, 
economic development, and high social costs are 
some of the reasons which explain — though not 
fully — the continuing and progressive inflation. 
Attempts to control, or at least slow, the speed of 
inflation remained ineffective; reduction of public 
expenditure in real terms led to curtailment of 
public works and the rate of industrial expansion 
was further slowed down. In Mezico, the favorable 
effects of the economic measures of the spring of 
1954 (devaluation, tariff increases, trade controls) 
began to be felt in the second half of that year. 
Combined with an 18 percent increase in agricultur- 
al output, this improved the general economic sit- 
uation visibly in 1954/55. Exports were about the 
same, while imports could be reduced, and gold and 
foreign exchange reserves were higher at the end 
of March 1955 than at any time in 1954. Industrial 
output rose 4 percent in 1954 and high employment, 
increase in wage rates, and a good harvest have 
improved domestic demand in the first months 
of 1955. 

Reduced demand for Cuba’s sugar during the 
greater part of the 1954/55 season resulted in a 
slight recession. Substantial Russian sugar pur- 
chases late in the season, if continuing, could make 
possible a turn to the better. The trends in the 
other countries of the region were varied. In 
Venezuela, where developments differ substantially 
from any other country in the region, investment 
continued to increase at high rates mainly as a 
result of large oil exports, and the net surplus in 
the balance of payments was almost as large as the 
record level of 1953. In Peru, total exports in- 
creased somewhat and, coupled with a decrease in 
imports, resulted in a surplus in the balance of 
payments for the first time since 1950. In this and 
other countries, such as Ecuador, where agricultural 
exports increased substantially both in volume and 


value, El Salvador, and Nicaragua, conditions 
generally improved and income and demand ex- 
panded. In Colombia, although during 1954 export 
revenue, particularly from coffee, was higher than 
during the previous year, the government was 
forced at the beginning of 1955 to establish certain 
quantitative import restrictions in order to ensure 
a normal flow of imports of machinery, other capital 
goods, and raw materials. In Bolivia, reduced 
production of tin commanding lower prices had 
adverse effects on the economy of the country, and 
the government was forced to tighten import re- 
strictions and to adopt measures for combating 
inflation. In Guatemala, export revenue was low, 
whereas imports continued to increase. This country 
is still facing the difficulties arising from the change 
of government in 1954. 


FaR EAST 


Industrial output of Far Eastern countries in- 
creased in 1954, but agricultural output remained 
unchanged in 1954/55 compared with 1953/54. 
Better food supplies reduced import requirements 
on the one hand, but created difficulties, particu- 
larly for the rice-exporting countries, on the other. 
Industrial production rose, both in producers’ goods 
(steel) and in consumers’ goods (cotton textiles), 
as well as in products of great importance for 
agriculture, such as electric power and chemical 
fertilizers. Equally beneficial for agricultural 
development was the improvement in transport 
facilities. Balance-of-payments developments were 
on the whole more satisfactory and gold and dollar 
holdings in a number of countries were larger at 
the end of 1954 than a year ago. Lack of capital 
had, throughout the postwar years, been a handicap 
to economic development and the situation did not 
improve substantially in 1954. 

India had its most successful postwar year; an 
exceptionally good harvest made it possible to relax 
control on prices and on movements of food grain 
and to reduce sharply grain imports. However, 
the improved supply of grain depressed its price 
further since it was not accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in effective demand. Other 
agricultural prices — except those of tea — also 
showed a downward trend. Industrialization pro- 
gressed satisfactorily with further diversification of 
the industrial structure through the particularly 
fast expansion of the engineering and chemical 
industries. Exports (tea, cotton, and jute yarns 
and manufactures) increased more than imports, 
the balance of trade improved slightly, and a 
favorable balance of payments is expected to be 
shown for 1954. This made possible a further 
liberalization of imports in the first half of 1955. 

Improvements in Ceylon in 1954 have been due 
to a stabilized budget, better earnings from tea 








exports, the availability of foreign financial assist- 
ance, and the declining prices of rice imports. 
Malaya benefited from better rubber prices in 
1954/55 as well as from higher export earnings 
from rubber and tin and from a bigger harvest on 
its improved and extended paddy area. Indonesia 
was able to improve its balance of trade by a 
considerable reduction of imports and a slight rise 
of exports. A large budget deficit brought about 
by high defense expenditure increased inflationary 
pressures, though these were somewhat mitigated 
by the increased domestic production of foodstuffs 
(rice, sugar). The steady economic expansion of 
the Philippines continued in 1954/55. Agricultural 
and industrial production increased, but higher 
taxes, a slackening in government development 
expenditure, and relatively low domestic invest- 
ments produced a mild deflationary trend. Prices 
declined while general purchasing power and 
domestic demand for agricultural products increas- 
ed. In Pakistan, on the other hand, increased 
industrial and agricultural production (mainly of 
food grains) led to higher domestic consumption. 
Investment, both public and private, expanded, but 
exports, particularly of raw cotton, declined owing 
to higher domestic requirements and relatively high 
prices, and the balance-of-payments deficit increas- 
ed. However, import restrictions were relaxed 
and inflationary pressures have not been fully 
eliminated. In Japan, agricultural production re- 
covered in 1954/55 from the disasters of the 
previous year. Grain production increased about 
13 percent and imports of food grain will be 
reduced by 10 percent in 1955. Nevertheless, a 
strongly deflationary policy was pursued in 1954; 
it was, however, limited to monetary matters and 
cid not affect fiscal policies, i.e., while interest 
rates and lending policies of the banks were adjust- 
ed to tighten money supply, public expenditure 
increased. Although this dampened somewhat the 
deflationary effect of the restrictive monetary pol- 
icies, unemployment increased sharply and whole- 
sale prices fell. Retail prices remained stable but 
general purchasing power and demand declined. 
Exports increased substantially while imports 
declined in 1954/55, and the foreign trade deficit 
was cut by one half. Yet the favorable balance of 
payments in the first half of 1955 was made pos- 
sible only through continuing, even if reduced, 
special dollar payments by the United States for 
military procurement and expenditure of the oc- 
cupation forces. 


NEAR EAST 


In the Near East, the oil-producing countries, 
particularly Iran, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, benefited 
from higher oil exports and from larger shares in 


the profits of the international oil companies. In 
these countries, development programs — many 
of them in agriculture — are progressing as fast as 
available capital goods, manpower, and institutional 
organization permit. In the other Near East coun- 
tries, Egypt’s economy showed further progress in 
1954. Agricultural production increased substantial- 
ly, particularly that of rice through expansion of 
the cultivated area. Industrial activities in the fields 
of textiles, sugar refining, and cement also rose. 
While cotton carry-overs could be disposed of in an 
orderly fashion, exports of the 1955 crop lagged 
behind the previous year’s sales, giving rise to 
rumors of a pending devaluation. Retail prices 
stayed fairly stable; increase in prices of some 
foodstuffs were offset by declining prices of some 
other components of the cost of living, and domestic 
demand thus remained satisfactory. Turkey’s rapid 
economic expansion was interrupted in 1954 by the 
effects of the bad harvest. The situation, however, 
was somewhat improved by special grain deliveries 
from the United States. The cost of living, partic- 
ularly food prices, rose in 1954 and the continuing 
inflationary trend necessitated a 50 percent increase 
in the official discount rate. Export values fell and 
although imports declined too, the balance of 
payments deteriorated, increasing the already exist- 
ing foreign exchange difficulties, and import 
restrictions had to be introduced. Domestic Ccemand, 
which, owing to great development expenditure by 
the government and to agricultural price support, 
had been rather high, was also unfavorably affected. 
In Syria, increased agricultural production on an 
expanded cultivated area contributed greatly to the 
rise of about 10 percent of the national product, as 
well as to some improvement in foreign trade. The 
efforts made in 1954 to stabilize the economy of 
Israel met with some success. The inflationary 
domestic price rise was slowed down, exports couJd 
be increased, partly owing to unusually favorable 
conditions in the citrus fruit market, and the ex- 
change rate of the currency was maintained. 
Despite widespread development activities, drastic 
import restrictions and a tight credit policy limited 
the rise in domestic demand. 


AFRICA 


The economy of the Union of South Africa was in 
a better condition in 1954 than in any other post- 
war year. Primary production remained high and 
industrial output increased on the basis of a 
sustained demand and expanded production facil- 
ities. The improved balance of payments allowed 
an increase in import permits. French North Africa 
had a very good harvest of grain, wine, and citrus 
fruit, but chronic unemployment was aggravated by 
the slow-down of business owing to the recent 
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political unrest in the area. The other French Ter- 
ritories in Africa, despite increasing metropolitan 
investments in agriculture and mining, have 
remained on a very low economic level, with a 
slight improvement in the last years. In the United 
Kingdom Dependent Territories, investments from 
domestic and metropolitan sources helped to spread 
economic development further, the greatest prog- 
ress being achieved in mining. In addition to 
coffee, sisal and cotton play a large role in the 
East African territories; though prices have gone 
down lately, export revenue kept on increasing, 
benefiting public revenue. In British West Africa, 
where cacao is the main export crop, such exports 
declined further in volume owing to the reduced 
output, but prices were still very remunerative. 
The increasing industrialization of the Belgian 
Congo, mostly in connection with the processing 
of minerals, has made possible a higher standard of 
living for all population groups and has increased 
the demand for foodstuffs and other consumers’ 
goods. 


The Short-Term Outlook 


The official statements on the economic outlook 
for 1955/56 in the highly industrialized countries 
of the world are on the whole optimistic, and there 
are as yet (July) no signs of a slackening in the 
boom conditions in the United States or in Western 
Europe, or of changes for the worse elsewhere. 
However, some of the indications mentioned earlier 
point to the possibility of a slow-down of the rate 
of expansion in the second half of 1955, whose 
repercussions might lead to a leveling off of eco- 
nomic activities in 1955/56 or even to a slight 
recession in particularly vulnerable areas. 

In the United States, there is almost unanimous 
agreement that the rate of production in the auto- 
mobile industry in the first half of 1955 cannot be 
maintained throughout the year and that the 
seasonal cutback in the autumn will be substantial. 
As to the housing boom, opinions are divided; on 
the one hand, it is pointed out that the rate of 
family formation is declining because of the reduced 
numbers of the generation of the depression years 
now reaching the age of marriage, while, on the 
other hand, there is as yet hardly any rise in 
vacancies nor a fall in rents. :However, it should 
be taken into account that the still unabated demand 
for private housing rests to a great extent on 
rapidly expanding government guarantees and 
credit at such easy terms that housing construction 
may be already overtaking effective demand. 
While disposable personal income in 1954 increased 
1.4 percent, mortgage debt on one-to-four-family 
homes rose ten times as fast, or 14 percent, and 
has reached $76,000 million, as against $19,000 


million at the end of the war. Therefore, some 
tightening of credit, especially in view of recent 
wage increases, is quite possible. The expected 
reduction in the automobile industry is bound to 
affect directly other industries, such as rubber and 
steel. The indirect effect of a setback in two such 
major industries as automobiles and construction 
could also be substantial. In addition, while in 
1954/55 a $2,400 million federal cash deficit had 
some expansive effects on the economy, federal 
expenditure in 1955/56 will remain at about the 
same level as in 1954/55, while revenue is likely 
to go up and the cash budget is scheduled to be in 
near balance. Therefore, the pessimists conclude 
that sometime in 1955/56 the United States economy 
will again slide into a mild recession. The optimists, 
however, maintain that in the meantime the pres- 
ent recovery will have had time to penetrate the 
entire economy, which thus will be able to absorb 
the effects of reduced employment in some indus- 
tries. They point out that private expenditure for 
plant and equipment are forecast to increase again, 
and that consumers have indicated still greater pur- 
chases for the rest of 1955. Business inventories 
again began rising in early 1955 but are still low 
compared to the current level of sales. Exports are 
estimated to increase by 3 percent in 1955, and 
expenditures of state and local governments are 
expected to rise. Putting these contradictory trends 
together, it appears that after a further increase in 
income and employment, economic activities in the 
United States may level off in 1955/56, though still 
remaining rather high. Domestic demand for agri- 
cultural products, which in any case is little affect- 
ed by small changes in over-all economic activities, 
is likely to remain strong and agricultural exports 
are expected to, at least, maintain the gains achieved 
in the first quarter of 1955 based on the continuance 
of special government disposal programs, favorable 
economic conditions abroad, and less pressure from 
the scarcity of dollars. Yet, in view of existing large 
excess supplies which are expected to increase even 
more in 1955/56, of lower support levels, of con- 
tinued acreage restriction and prospective reduced 
output, and of only slightly reduced production 
cost, net income of farmers in 1955 is forecast at 
5 percent below that of 1954, a reduction which is 
likely to continue through the full crop year 
1955/56. Unless a much sharper down-turn than 
now seems possible occurs in 1955/56, United States 
imports are likely to continue to rise and may be 
larger than at any time since the war. 

Canada expects 1955 to be the most prosperous 
year in its history. The improvement is to come 
from a much better wheat harvest, from rising 
private and public investments (except in agricul- 
ture where such expenditure is expected to remain 
at the much reduced level of 1954), and from the 








end of inventory liquidation. In addition to a 12-13 
percent personal income tax reduction for 85 per- 
cent of Canadian taxpayers, consumer expenditure 
is also likely to increase because of expected higher 
employment and income. It is hoped that wheat 
exports will reach last year’s volume, while other 
exports should benefit from the high economic 
activity in the United States and Western Europe. 
Domestic demand should thus remain high. 

In Western Europe, the United Kingdom expects 
some increase in fixed investment in the basic in- 
dustries, in non-industrial buildings, in govern- 
ment expenditure, and in consumers’ purchases. 
Exports are hoped to be greater and thus total 
demand is likely to keep on expanding, making it 
almost certain that full employment will be main- 
tained. However, since unemployed resources, 
particularly of manpower, are already scarce, there 
is a possibility that this growing demand might 
engender inflationary pressures which in turn 
would affect unfavorably the competitive position 
of the United Kingdom in world markets and reduce 
export possibilities already threatened by import 
restrictions in important markets. The British 
Government has stated on numerous occasions that 
it will take whatever measures may be necessary 
to ensure that its policy of encouraging higher 
production, while, at the same time, keeping con- 
sumption and stock-building through the monetary 
mechanism within bounds, will continue. Yet, 
there have been income and sales tax reductions in 
the spring of 1955 which have had the opposite 
effect. Continuing wage and price rises, of which 
the recent increase in the price of coal is just one 
example, could worsen the balance-of-payments 
position of the United Kingdom and could necessi- 
tate restricting imports of the semi-luxury type, 
if not of basic, foodstuffs. While the likely 
sustained high domestic demand would require 
increased imports of agricultural raw materials, 
any failure of the drive to expand exports of tex- 
tiles and automobiles, for example, may reduce 
import requirements, particularly of fibers and 
rubber. 

Pushing against the limit of employable economic 
resources may similarly slow down expansion in 
some other European countries. The Central Plan- 
ning Bureau of the Netherlands expects a rise of 
about 2 percent of the gross national product in 
1955, against more than 6 percent in 1954. A 
reduced rate of expansion is anticipated for sales of 
industrial products, for power, and for investments. 
Gross investments in agriculture are estimated to 
be 20 percent lower. It is expected that higher 
wages and continuing full employment will main- 
tain the high domestic demand for agricultural 
products and also that exports will rise slightly. 
The national budget of Norway for 1955 foresees 


a dampening of the strong expansive forces as well 
as a reduced balance-of-payments deficit. Neither 
unemployment nor inflation are feared, however. 
With the expected small rise of consumers’ expen- 
diture, demand for agricultural products is likely 
to remain little changed. However, developments 
in the second quarter of 1955 indicate, on the one 
hand a continuing vigorous expansion, on the other, 
a sharp worsening of the foreign exchange position. 
Similarly, the revised national budget of Swedex 
anticipates a 6 percent increase in private con- 
sumption in 1955, domestic demand for agricultural 
products to remain high, food imports to be slightly 
greater, and agricultural exports to be about 10 
percent lower. Recent inflationary developments, 
however, led to measures intended to reduce invest- 
ment and the expectations may thus turn out to be 
too optimistic. The measures adopted in Denmark 
for curtailing private consumption will affect 
imported agricultural products, such as coffee and 
tea and textiles. Yet, on the whole, domestic 
demand will still be substantial, unless more strin- 
gent measures should become necessary. There 
are at present no signs that further economic 
expansion in Western Germany will face any dif- 
ficulties owing to lack of internal demand. Exports 
are likely to continue at a high level. While West- 
ern Germany has not yet reached the stage of 
maximum employment characteristic of the West- 
ern European countries discussed above, some 
scarcity of skilled manpower and of agricultural 
workers, widespread requests for substantial wage 
increases, and some bottlenecks in raw material 
supplies are the first indications that Germany al- 
so may join the group of European countries whose 
major problem in 1955/56 will be how to main- 
tain full employment and at the same time to 
continue expanding output without producing in- 
flation. 

The prospects for the French economy are 
evaluted somewhat variously by different official 
sources. The Commissariat du Plan anticipates a 
further 10 percent expansion of production by the 
end of 1955/56 without any increase in prices, 
while the Inspecteurs de l’ Economie nationale point 
to some factors which might check further rapid 
expansion. The latter expect some cutback in the 
construction of private homes and a leveling off 
of the output of consumers’ non-durable products, 
especially textiles. The discrepancy between the 
development in the heavy and light industries, the 
backwardness of certain agricultural areas, the 
preponderance of raw materials — agricultural and 
others — in exports, all account for sharp regional 
disparities. The concentration of economic expan- 
sion in the “rich” areas of France could have 
repercussions on the general demand for agricul- 
tural products; the demand partly depends also on 
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the export prospects for French agricultural prod- 
ucts which are not very favorable for some 
commodities (wine). 

To summarize, it may be said that Western 
Europe is likely to remain in 1955/56 on a high 
level of economic activity, although the rate of 
expansion will be — perhaps very much — lower 
than in 1954/55. Domestic demand for agricultural 
products will be sustained, but any deterioration in 
the balance of payments would affect unfavorably 
imports of certain non-basic agricultural com- 
modities (coffee, tobacco, etc.). 

Since the demand for foodstuffs and agricultural 
raw materials in the U.S.S.R. and the other countries 
of the Soviet bloc is affected by political decision 
rather than by the interplay of economic factors, 
there is little possibility for even speculating on 
their future developments. The spectacular change 
in over-all policy towards a return to relegating to 
the background satisfaction of consumers’ demand 
may, however, not necéssarily mean that the 
U.S.S.R. will not occasionally reappear as a buyer 
of foodstuffs in the world market. On the other 
hand, difficulties in the agricultural sector make it 
unlikely that the U.S.S.R. and/or some Eastern 
European countries will add substantially to sup- 
plies available to importing countries. 

The economic outlook for Australia and New 
Zealand in closely connected with the marketing 
prospects for their main agricultural export com- 
modities. Mainly as a result of the fall in wool 
prices, returns from agricultural exports are expec- 
ted to decline by 10 percent in 1955/56, although 
the long-term outlook remains sound. Wheat 
exports from Australia are likely to remain under 
the pressure of existing huge inventories in other 
wheat-exporting countries. The outlook for meat 
exports is considered better than for dairy products. 
Inflationary pressures stemming from the high 
domestic demand probably will continue. Domestic 
demand is at a high level and is likely to be 
sustained by the development and immigration 
policies being followed. Import restrictions are not 
likely to affect the supply position until late in 
1955; but, thereafter, they could add to inflationary 
factors in the economy. On the other hand, bank- 
ing liquidity has been reduced as a result ‘of 
balance-of-payment deficit and further credit 
restraints should tend to curb demand. 

Only for a very few countries in the other regions 
of the world are there either indicators of, or 
official or semi-official pronouncements on, the 
short-term outlook. Among Asian countries, the 
proposed 1955/56 budget of India envisages larger 
expenditure mainly for expanded economic devel- 
opment projects at the expense of a greatly in- 
creased budget deficit. No threat of inflation is 
feared, since food supplies from recent harvests 


are ample, and a further rise of domestic production 
is expected. However, domestic demand for food- 
stuffs, particularly grain, may improve as these 
increased investments take effect; there has been a 
growing surplus of wheat, and it is expected that 
imports of rice and coarse grain will be unnecessary. 
The steadily expanding textile industry should 
secure a growing market for domestically grown 
fibers. The government of Ceylon expects a fair 
increase in consumers’ expenditure in 1955 as the 
result of wage increases granted in 1954, but the 
expansion of the gross national product will depend 
on price developments of the major export crops 
(tea, rubber, copra). Indications are that demand 
for and prices of tea and copra may increase in 
1955/56. The budget of Pakistan for 1955/56 
provides for a 40 percent increase of public capital 
expenditure to be financed by new taxes and intern- 
al and external borrowing. If these projected 
investments materialize and crops turn out satis- 
factorily, a further rise in domestic demand for 
foodstuffs and textiles is possible. Japan seems 
likely to continue its deflationary policy in 1955/56; 
unemployment is unlikely to recede since, in ad- 
dition to the effects of budgetary restrictions, the 
textile industry ‘is undergoing a crisis of its own 
and special dollar receipts may decline further. 
Thus, domestic demand for agricultural products 
may even decrease, though this might reduce im- 
ports rather than affect domestic producers. Except 
for Japan and the major rice-exporting countries, 
whose exports may be affected by the increasing 
self-sufficiency of importing countries, it is expect- 
ed that improved export conditions, based on the 
high level of economic activities in developed 
countries, as well as continuing large development 
expenditure, will sustain or perhaps slightly in- 
crease the demand for agricultural products in the 
region. 

A detailed forecast for Latin America, based on 
country projections, is also difficult to make. The 
Central Bank of Argentina hopes that new foreign 
credits will alleviate the effects of the unfavorable 
export prospects for Argentina’s most important 
products and will make it possible to avoid severe 
import restrictions. In spite of the market outlook, 
1955 may still turn out moderately good compared 
with the preceding five years. While the present 
situation in the coffee-consuming countries and the 
favorable production outlook make a recovery of 
exports and some improvement of prices probable, 
the economic outlook for Brazil is not very favora- 
ble. Inflationary pressures will probably continue 
and the rising cost of living is likely to prevent an 
expansion of domestic demand in 1955/56. Infla- 
tion is likely to continue unabated in Chile. Further 
domestic price rises seem inevitable, but salary 
and wage readjustments will permit demand for 
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agricultural products to remain almost unaltered. 
Some improvement in the balance-of-payments 
situation is expected owing to higher revenue from 
sales of copper at higher prices. The deficit in the 
foreign exchange budget for 1955, which at the 
beginning of the year was estimated at about 110 
million dollars, probably will not exceed $60 million. 
A temporary government decree, establishing a 
moratorium for 75 percent of foreign debts, will 
be partly abolished and most of the debts will be 
paid. The Bank of Mezico evaluates the prospec- 
tive developments rather optimistically, basing its 
outlook on the favorable crop prospects for 1955 
partly accounted for by the new agricultural credit 
policy, irrigation schemes, and the use of better 
seed and fertilizers, as well as on the improved 
trend of production and sales since December 1954. 
Another factor is the improved balance-of-payments 
position owing to greater exports and to the return 
of flight capital. Domestic demand for agricultural 
products is thus likely to increase and the outlook 
for exports of products such as coffee, cotton, and 
coarse grains is also favorable. In Colombia, be- 
cause of the drop in coffee prices, a slowing down 
in the rate of investment is expected in the imme- 
diate future. In Venezuela, the rate of capital 
accumulation may not be as spectacular as it has 
been in the past, owing to the adverse effect on 
prices of oil of larger exports from the Near East. 
In Peru, on the other hand, high prices of metals 
and good export prospects may permit further 
expansion in 1955/56. 

For the region as a whole, the outlook is rather 
uneven. For the countries still under the pressure 
of inflation and of balance-of-payments difficulties, 
prospects are not very encouraging. while for the 
others some improvement is likely. The common 
problem remains the lack of means to finance the 
large development programs. According to the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, capital 
requirements are substantially in excess of capital 
availability, and the trend toward a lower rate of 
capital investment may continue in 1955/56. 

In the Near East and Africa, the prospects for 
1955/56 in Turkey are improved owing to the 
possibility of a better grain harvest. However, 
since its effects on foreign trade — if any — will 
materialize only late in the crop year, foreign 
exchange difficulties are likely to persist and the 
trade deficit to increase again. Inflationary pres- 
sures will increase, requiring more drastic measures, 
e.g., import restrictions. Domestic demand prob- 
ably will remain high but might be somewhat 
affected by further increases in domestic price 
levels. Egypt’s economic prospects depend to a 


great extent on cotton, for which forecasts are 
difficult to make. There are as yet no signs of a 
revival of the textile industry over the world and 
even if there is no acute danger from the surpluses 
held by the United States Government, surplus 
disposals may be having some effects. These ef- 
fects on the domestic demand in Egypt are indirect 
(reduced imports, rising cost of living) since the 
government purchases the cotton crop to support 
prices, but they are unlikely to reduce the relatively 
low level of such domestic demand to any consid- 
erable extent. In the Union of South Africa, 
consumers’ expenditure is expected to show a 
normal increase consonant with the anticipated rise 
in production and should be stimulated by the tax 
reductions. Public investments will contribute to 
maintaining the high level of employment. Imports 
will increase owing to a relaxation of restrictions 
and are expected to prevent further domestic price 
rises. In other Near East and African countries, 
domestic demand, based on vast development pro- 
grams and favorable prospects for exports of 
minerals and most export crops, should continue its 
slow upward trend. 

For the world as a whole. the year 1955/56 is 
likely to be one of continuing economic expansion 
though at a reduced pace. The generally favorable 
situation in the industrialized countries is rein- 
forced by the appearance of tangible results from 
the development programs in a number of less de- 
veloped countries over a wide area. Some distur- 
bances may appear later in the year, but they are 
unlikely to reach dimensions which would seriously 
affect the demand for foodstuffs, even though they 
might reduce the international demand for some 
agricultural raw materials. This demand has so far 
been relatively little fostered by the boom condi- 
tions in the United States and Western Europe, but 
it may be too early to ascertain whether there is a 
long-term trend of a further diminishing correla- 
tion between the economic activity in industrial- 
ized areas and the export volume and prices of 
agricultural raw materials and their repercussion 
on the economy of raw material exporting countries. 
At the same time, another good crop is probable in 
most of the major producing areas, and — in spite 
of acreage restrictions in the United States — it 
will probably at least cover current demand. Thus 
the pressure of excess supplies carried over from 
previous crop years will remain. In the short run, 
the sustained demand is not likely to stop the 
downward trend of agricultural prices and it 
appears, generally, that no substantial improvement 
of farmers’ net income is to be expected. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EFFECTS OF NATIONAL GRAIN POLICIES - II* 


M 


by J. W. Evans and S. D’Amico 


Relations Between Domestic Farm Policies 
and Trade Policy 


The organization of domestic markets in grain 
exporting and importing countries requires either 
direct or indirect control of supply or demand 
or both, to obtain the “price” aimed at. Since 
part of the supply must be either imported or 
exported, measures of trade policy must be enacted 
by each country to complement the domestic 
marketing organization. In some cases these 
measures are clearly distinguishable from those 
concerning price support programs, in others no 
distinction is possible, i.e., there is no way of telling 
whether an import quota is applied to cope with 
problems of the balance of payments, or exclusively 
as a means of protecting domestic producers. It 
appears, however, that the reasons for the contin- 
uance of some restrictive trade measures are to be 
found in the desire to support domestic producers’ 
prices rather than in considerations purely connect- 
ed with foreign trade, e.g., balance-of-payments 
problems. 

In at least six exporting countries (Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, France, Sweden, and Turkey), 
the requirements of the domestic price policy have 
been met by removing grain exports from private 
trade and entrusting them to export monopolies. 
This was not done in all cases as part of a general 
policy in favor of government-controlled foreign 
trade; frequently the reason was more to implement 
the domestic grain price policy. Exports from the 
United States are, at present, made through private 
trade channels, whether the wheat is privately 
owned or owned by CCC. While there is, of course, 
no need for additional measures when the domestic 
price does not exceed the export price, in the 
opposite situation, subsidies have to be used to 
compensate private exporters for the difference 
between the domestic and the export price. 

Among importers, the scheme adopted by the 
United Kingdom in 1953 differs from the more 
generally applied schemes in that it requires no 
direct import controls. In the case of Belgium, 
import control is ensured indirectly by means of a 
mandatory “admixture rate” of domestic wheat. 
More generally, however, price control schemes 

*The first part of this article appeared in the July 1955 


issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and 
Statistics. 


imply a control over supplies on the domestic 
market, and therefore also on imports. This con- 
trol, particularly for wheat, is frequently assured 
by an import monopoly, even where commodity 
policy leans towards private trading. 

In countries where imports are handled or con- 
trolled by the government, the import agency is in 
a position to regulate purchases abroad in conform- 
ity with the domestic price policy, while in others 
the same effect is obtained by measures of trade 
policy such as import quotas and tariffs. In many 
instances, importing countries rely solely on tariffs, 
but in the case of wheat, even if they have tariffs 
on their statute books, they rely on direct controls 
for the protection of their producers. 

It is worth noting that also among exporters 
there are cases where policies differ appreciably 
for the two types of grain. Canada, for instance, 
applies a different price policy for coarse grains 
from that followed in the case of wheat, while in 
Australia no price guarantee exists for coarse grains. 
In the United States, coarse grains, except maize, 
are not considered a “ basic crop,” and price sup- 
ports for them have been established at lower 
levels. This, however, does not obviate the need 
to impose import quotas on some coarse grains when 
the domestic price is kept above market levels 
elsewhere, because without them increased im- 
ports would be attracted. 

It can be concluded that the level of the price 
guarantee and the form in which the guarantee is 
implemented have led to increased controls on 
foreign trade since, in their absence, the domestic 
price scheme would be endangered. To some extent, 
this development was inevitable since stabilization 
of domestic markets has been sought by indivi- 
dual countries independently rather than through 
international co-operation. In some cases, stabi- 
lization was obtained at the expense of foreign 
producers. In most cases, domestic price schemes 
have been put into operation without consideration 
of their incompatibility with liberal trade policies. 

The influence of domestic price policies on foreign 
trade policy, however, impedes efforts toward the 
removal of trade barriers. The difficulty in reach- 
ing agreements on trade liberalization lies in the 
fact that they aim at removing effects (i.e., trade 
barriers) without adequately dealing with the 
causes of these effects. Thus, international co- 
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operation aiming at removing those causes might 
contribute to the liberalization of international 
trade. 

Moreover, extensive controls on foreign trade 
have brought about a situation in which adjustment 
of consumption to production, and of production to 
consumption can be obtained to a large extent only 
by a revision of policy. 

When protection was assured simply by import 
duties, and therefore limited to importers, a price 
fall was likely to hit producers in both exporting 
and importing countries notwithstanding that pro- 
ducers’ returns might have been higher in the latter 
than in the former. The adjustment of supply to 
demand may have been a long and painful process, 
but it was distributed over a very wide market. At 
present, the cost of adjustment falls primarily on 
the exporters and/or their governments. In the 
present surplus situation, a price fall comparabiec 
with the falls experienced in earlier periods of 
surplus has not materialized so far. This is due to 
the operations of the market agencies created in 
some exporting countries for purposes of price 
support policy, e.g., CCC, the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian Wheat Boards, and to the acreage adjust- 
ment deliberately undertaken in the United States. 
Thus, instead of a drastic fall in producers’ income, 
the present market structure has led to a spectac- 
ular expansion of stocks. This development has 
brought out clearly the fact that present policies 
have entrusted to a few government agencies 
certain powers of regulating price and supplies on 
the export markets. These powers are certainly 
not absolute, as evidenced by the price fall in grain 
which started in 1952, but they clearly are exten- 
sive. While in “free market” conditions, supply 
and demand were free to bring about their benefits 
and ravages, at present supply is regulated by the 
government monopolies in most of the exporting 
countries, or by the operation of an export subsidy 
which equalizes domestic and foreign prices. 
Demand for imports is equally controlled to a large 
extent by governments and government import 
agencies for the purpose of implementing their 
domestic price policies. 


RECENT ADJUSTMENTS IN DOMESTIC POLICIES 


A policy adjustment favoring expanded consump- 
tion of grain has recently taken place in the United 
Kingdom. A system of deficiency payments to 
producers has been introduced in lieu of a scheme 
of price supports in the “market place.” The im- 
port controls, formerly enforced by a government 
import monopoly, have been terminated and im- 
ports handed over to private trade. Such changes 
were undoubtedly made possible by the improved 
balance-of-payments situation. The scheme, how- 
ever, is flexible enough and might be adopted even 


when complete relaxation of imports is considered 
inadvisable. 

Among exporting countries, Canada and Aus- 
tralia have flexible arrangements in their “pools” 
which permit reductions in export prices when 
needed and at the same time offer grain to the 
domestic consumers at the lowest export price 
(Canada), or at the relatively low minimum price 
guaranteed to producers (Australia). Both systems 
would involve payments to producers if prices in 
international trade were to drop below the advance 
payments to producers made in Canada, or below 
the minimum price fixed in Australia, and, in the 
latter case, only if the resources of the stabilization 
fund were exhausted. 

There are, of course, limits within which direct 
payments to producers could result in more flexible 
market structures than those now existing. If, by 
means of such payments, producers were induced 
to expand production more than consumption ex- 
pands, as a result of the lower consumers’ price, 
the surplus problem would, of course, not be 
reduced but rather worsened. 

In two exporting countries recent developments 
have been in the direction of limiting the price 
guarantees. In the United States, the price guar- 
antee previously fixed at 90 percent of parity was 
reduced under the 1954 legislation to one with a 
range of 82.5-90 percent for 1954/55 and 75-90 
percent of parity for the following years. The 
percentage of parity to be applied was made 
dependent in each year upon the current supply and 
demand situation. The parity price calculation 
itself is to shift gradually from a fixed index to a 
moving index. This, too, will result in a lowering 
of the support level. Thus, the grain industry will, 
henceforth, enjoy a lower or higher level of support 
according to whether total supply exceeds, or falls 
short of, some established levels. In years of 
excessive supplies, the price to consumers is thus 
reduced, and this might lead to larger consumption, 
particularly of grain as feed. 

In France, policy changes were made in order to 
limit the public expenditure on subsidies and at 
the same time to facilitate the expansion of the 
domestic demand for feed wheat. The fixed price 
to producers will no longer apply to the whole crop, 
but to a fixed quantity and only to wheat of given 
baking properties. Wheat delivered in excess of 
the quota eligible for the guaranteed price will be 
paid for at the price determined in the unsupported 
export market and in the domestic market for feed 
grain. The adoption by France of this new support 
scheme was evidently facilitated by the fact that 
administrative machinery adaptable to the appli- 
cation of a two-price scheme was already in exis- 
tence. This scheme assures producers a guaranteed 
income for their quota, while on the rest of their 
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crop they receive the market price. The fluctua- 
tions of the market price affect “marginal returns’ 
and thus may have some effect on the volume of 
output, but producers are protected for the bulk of 
their production against fluctuations in market 
prices. 


Possibilities of International Co-operation 


The foregoing analysis has shown that there arc 
conflicts between domestic price policies in grain 
exporting and importing countries which make a 
reconsideration of national price schemes desirable. 
In making the adjustments they deem necessary, 
governments will of course wish to’ choose, from 
among the different types of measures, those that 
appear most compatible with their specific problems 
and aims. In doing this, they should, however, 
give careful consideration to the international 
repercussions of their programs. The choice of the 
policies to be adopted, moreover, requires careful 
consideration of all relevant data on the grain 
situation, among which the policies and programs 
of other countries are among the most significant. 
The following remarks attempt to give some indi- 
cation of the ways in which it is believed that 
co-operation on national grain policies could ma- 
terialize and lead to fruitful results. 

Intergovernmental commitments, by their very 
nature, are the form in which international co- 
operation is most effective. No effort, therefore, 
should be spared to obtain international co- 
operation on national price policies in that form. 
However, it will not be possible always to obtain 
formal commitments from governments on matters 
concerning domestic price policies. It is felt, never- 
theless, that this need not preclude international 
co-operation since, in many cases, this can be 
effectively obtained by means of consultations. 


THE IWA EXPERIENCE 


The outstanding postwar attempt to stabilize the 
world grain markets is represented by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. When introduced, it 
was felt that the stabilization it afforded would 
have extended beyond that part of the export/ 
import market covered by the Agreement. To this 
end, participating countries were left free to de- 
termine their own domestic price policies, but it 
was provided that their policies should not be 
operated so as to prevent the “free movement” of 
wheat prices between the limits of the Agreement 
price range. In practice, this provision has had 
little significance because practically all member 
countries were pursuing policies whereby domestic 
prices were determined independently of the prices 
fixed within the Agreement. The Agreement’s 
effects remained limited to a certain sector of the 
import/export trade, and did not extend, in 
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many cases, to importers’ and exporters’ domestic 
markets. 

It is possible that if the Agreement’s provisions 
relative to the operation of national policies were 
either strengthened or supplemented by inter- 
governmental consultations on the co-ordination of 
national policies, the interference of these policies 
with the wider objectives of the Agreement itself 
might be reduced. 

It is possible that if the Agreement’s provisions 
to increase the quantities traded within IWA, 
relative to those traded outside it, were explored, 
the Agreement’s stabilizing influence on the world 
markets might be strengthened. 


PRINCIPLES OF SURPLUS DISPOSAL RECOMMENDED 
BY FAO 


International co-operation in the handling of 
international grain problems could be substantially 
assisted by the acceptance and practical observance 
of some of the guiding lines recommended to gov- 
ernments by the FAO Council and the Committee 
on Commodity Problems for dealing with agricul- 
tural surpluses. Among the guiding lines which 
have a special bearing on grain policies and which 
offer an agreed background for intergovernmental 
discussions are the following: 

(a) Measures to dispose of surpluses already 
in existence will not solve the surplus 
problem unless parallel measures are 
taken to avoid the accumulation of new 
surpluses. 

(b) In general, the adjustment of supply and 
demand should be sought in the expansion 
of consumption, especially through increas- 
ed income, rather than through reduced 
production. 

(c) Such output reductions as may appear 
unavoidable, in the light of existing supply 
levels and market prospects, should be 
brought about, as far as_ practicable, 
through economic disincentives rather 
than through physical restrictions. 

(d) Steps for improving the international co- 
ordination of national policies must form 
an integral part of any sound program of 
surplus prevention. 

(e) The adoption of special measures to dis- 
pose of surpluses must not be allowed to 
overshadow the importance of price ad- 
justments, of policies of full employment, 
and of economic development, of less 
restrictive trade policies and of the dis- 
couragement of uneconomic production, as 
basic means of dealing with the problem 
of surpluses. ! 


1 Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses, Principles Recommend- 
ed by FAO. Rome, December 1954. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL CONSULTATIONS 


Intergovernmental consultations could contribute 
a great deal in promoting mutual understanding of 
countries’ grain policies and of the developments 
in supply and demand situations and the co-ordi- 
nation of policies on stocks. They could also do 
much to help countries to adjust their domestic 
policies on the basis of known data on the present 
and future situation. Consultations, moreover, 
could supplement the operation of IWA, the scope 
of which is now limited to the implementation of a 
multilateral contract for one grain, within the 
framework of guaranteed quantities and a fixed 
price range. 

Consultations will be more fruitful if they are 
soundly based on knowledge of the present and 
prospective grain situation. Careful and continuous 
review of the statistical and other economic aspects 
is essential. The analyses, to serve as an effective 
guide to policies, should not be limited to the cur- 
rent situation, but projected as far as possible in 
the future, so that future prospects may be defined 
with less uncertainty than they are at present. 
Each interested country might bring to such con- 
sultations a careful appraisal of its own situation 
and future possibilities. Since there are, at any one 
time, several alternative price and production policy 
schemes among which a nation may choose, the 
national analysis might list such alternative schemes 
and work out, in as much detail as possible, the 
future developments in production, consumption, 
and trade most likely to result if each alternative 
policy scheme were adopted. 

The comparison of the several alternative projec- 
tions of future developments, both within each 
country and between countries, might then provide 
a better basis for the selection of policies which 
would best serve each country’s aims and needs 
while being as far as possible consistent with price 
and production programs in other countries. The 
information and the technical analysis which would 
be helpful in making such national appraisals and 
projections would include national grain balance 
sheets; the study of factors currently affecting the 
grain outlook; past effects of price changes, price 
guarantees, and other pricing arrangements on 


production and consumption; inter-relations be- 
tween grain and livestock markets; and other 
related information both on grain supply/demand 
adjustments and on intercommodity competition 
and adjustments. At the same time, a comparative 
study of existing and proposed laws and programs 
on production, consumption, and trade might also 
substantially assist each country in its quest for the 
best kind of adjustment needed in its own domestic 
price schemes. 

Another way in which intergovernmental con- 
sultations could help in promoting international 
co-operation is in exploring the possibilities of co- 
ordinating domestic stock policies. 

The production of grain is characterized by a 
relatively high short-run instability arising from 
seasonal factors. Thus, it is almost axiomatic that 
supply and price stabilization cannot be achieved 
unless stocks are managed in such a way to reduce 
the effects of crop fluctuations on supply. This 
task is at present discharged to a large extent by 
exporters and has been performed in a way that 
has ensured some stability in world markets. How- 
ever, since exporting countries must take into 
account ways and means of reducing the impact, 
not only of their own yield fluctuations, but also of 
those of crops in importing countries, the operation 
of stocks is made difficult because the demand for 
exports is unstable and does not expand and con- 
tract in response to price as much as to the size of 
crops in importing countries. 

It might be profitable for importers to maintain 
their own stocks at higher levels than in recent 
years, and to replenish them when exporters release 
theirs at favorable terms, moving accumulated 
stocks into consumption when domestic crops are 
short. » 5 

This type of storage policy, if operated success- 
fully, could benefit both importers and exporters. 
The former, over a period of years, could obtain 
supplies from abroad at average prices lower than 
those they otherwise would pay, since their pur- 
chases on the foreign markets at low prices would 
be larger than at high prices. The exporters could 
then operate their stocks more easily because 
extreme fluctuations in export demand would be 
reduced. 


APPENDIX A 


National Price Policy Measures in Selected Grain 
Exporting and Importing Countries 


In these notes an attempt is made to illustrate 
the measures adopted by certain countries to 
fulfil the aims of their grain price policies. A full 
account of all measures enacted in all countries 
would exceed the limits of the present paper, but 


the sample of measures included in this appendix 
is broad enough to include practically all the main 
types of measures in use. 


EXPORTERS 


In the United States, price support for wheat, 
maize, and rice, by means of Commodity Credit 








Corporation operations, was provided at 90 percent 
of parity up to and including the 1954 harvest. 
Since the introduction of the Agricultural Act of 
1954 a legal minimum of 82.5 percent of parity 
was established for wheat, maize, and rice for 
the 1955/56 crop year. The actual support will 
be 82.5 percent (not less than $2.06 per bushel) 
for wheat and 87 percent for maize. From 1955/56 
on, the law provides that the level of support 
for these grains may vary between 75 and 90 per- 
cent, depending on whether and to what extent sup- 
plies exceed or fall short of a given level. For grains 
other than wheat, maize, and rice, price support 
operations are not mandatory but permissible, 
and support prices have been set at a lower 
percentage of parity. When domestic and foreign 
prices are at the same level, or the former is 
below the latter, the United States domestic market 
is in no way insulated from the world market. 
These markets are separated when the domestic 
price is supported above the foreign price level. 
When this occurs special measures are adopted. 
on the one hand, to reduce the United States 
export price to allow supplies to move in the export 
trade; and, on the other hand, to prevent competi- 
tion of other exporters on the United States market. 

CCC market operations consist of “non-recourse” 
loans with commodities pledged as collateral by 
farmers, direct purchases, and purchase agree- 
ments. Loans are the most common; they are said 
to be “non-recourse” because loan recipients can 
free themselves from any obligation by delivering 
to CCC the commodities put up as collateral, which 
then become the property of CCC. Generally 
speaking, farmers will have an incentive to redeem 
their loans if the market price is above the loan 
rate (i.e., the support price), because then they can 
sell at the market price at a profit. They will be 
induced to surrender the collateral to CCC in the 
opposite situation, i.e, when the market price is 
at or below the loan level. Thus, the wheat pro- 
ducer may either market his wheat commercially 
or dispose of it under the support program to the 
government at a predetermined figure. Prices re- 
ceived by United States farmers for commercial 
marketing may and do in practice frequently fall 
below the support level for considerable periods, 
e.g., in the first few months after harvest time when 
not enough satisfactory storage is available. Re- 
cently, the commercial price has tended to fall 
below the support price and a large quantity has 
consequently moved into government holdings. 
Sales made under IWA since 1949/50 have required 
the provision by the United States Government of 
a subsidy which, by early June 1954, amounted to 
over 50 cents a bushel. As the market prices have 
for some time been above export price levels, non- 
IWA exports have been similarly subsidized for 
part of 1953/54 and in 1954/55. 


Export subsidies are not the only measure of 
United States foreign trade policy related to the 
domestic agricultural program. Since 1953/54, 
they have been supplemented by a system of sales 
against importers’ currencies. These sales are 
made at the same prices as regular commercial 
exports and aim at expanding overseas grain con- 
sumption. 

In addition to subsidies and the temporary ex- 
pedient of sales against importers’ currencies, there 
are permanent means provided by law for adjust- 
ing supply to demand, i.e., acreage and marketing 
restrictions. 

In Canada, there is no private marketing (except 
for the relatively small production of eastern Can- 
ada), since both the domestic and the export market 
for wheat, barley, and oats produced in the main 
commercial area (the Prairie Provinces) are under 
the control of the Canadian Wheat Board. The 
system of centralized marketing operated by the 
Board is based upon the following elements: 

(a) an advance price usually established at the 
beginning of the crop year, and paid to the 
grower when he delivers his grain (for 
several years the advance payment has 
been fixed at the beginning of the crop 
year at Can.$1.40 for Northern No. 1 
wheat); 

(b) “delivery quotas” established at the be- 
ginning of the crop year and changed 
during the year according to the needs of 
market and storage availability: 

(c) sales by the Board to the best advantage 
with regard to price, quantity, and other 
terms of sale; 
distribution among producers of the profits 
from the Board’s sales from each “pool.” 

Thus the Canadian Wheat Board exercises in 
effect a monopoly over all exports. The producer 
receives whatever the Board is able to realize, less 
expenses. The aim is to ensure against “disorder- 
ly” marketing — not to maintain prices at a 
predetermined level. Nevertheless, at least in 
principle, the possibility of government subsidy 
exists since the “initial” price which the Wheat 
Board sets and pays each year could be higher than 
prices actually realized. The producer has a guar- 
anteed minimum price, which is the same as the 
“initial” payment by the pools, and in addition to 
this, he receives his share of the net profits of the 
pool. Since 1948, the domestic price for wheat has 
been made identical with the price in the contractual 
market (i.e., first the Anglo-Canadian and subse- 
quently IWA), which in postwar years has accounted 
for over one-half of Canada’s wheat exports. From 
1953/54 on, however, if the price received for ex- 
ports outside the contractual market is less than the 
IWA maximum price, then the former determines 
the domestic price. Thus, all sales of grain (except 
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for a few varieties of wheat) are currently made at 
the same price on both the domestic and export 
markets, while before mid-1953 this applied only 
to coarse grain. Moreover, the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange is in operation for coarse grain only, and 
the Board’s quotations are maintained in line with 
those of the Grain Exchange. 

The Australian grain policy is, in many respects, 
similar to the Canadian. The marketing organiza- 
tion is similar since it is based on the “pool” system 
by which competition between sellers (farmers, 
wholesalers, and exporters) and between buyers at 
farm level is eliminated. For wheat there is, how- 
ever, an important difference between the two 
countries in the way in which price stabilization is 
achieved. Moreover, for other grain, the Austra- 
lian pools are not organized under the provisions 
of the Commonwealth, but under State laws. 

The Australian wheat policy is characterized by 
a system which guarantees a minimum return to 
growers, while foreign market fluctuations above 
that minimum level are reflected in farm returns. 
All wheat produced is marketed through pools 
operated by the Australian Wheat Board (a cen- 
tral marketing agency with monopoly powers over 
exports and domestic sales). Growers receive an 
advance payment on delivery of their crops to the 
Board and later receive any profits made by the 
pools. The guaranteed minimum applies to all 
wheat domestically consumed and to up to 100 
million bushels of exports. 

The guaranteed minimum price cannot be less 
than the cost of production determined each season, 
and the Board’s price for domestic sales of wheat 
is the price for IWA sales at the beginning of the 
season, but also cannot be less than the cost of 
production. Recently, export prices have been far 
above this figure and farmers’ returns have con- 
sequently exceeded it. Should export prices fall 
below it, the minimum price guarantee on exports 
can be implemented by payments out of a stabili- 
zation fund which is financed by a tax charged on 
exports in years when prices exceed the guaranteed 
minimum. Should the stabilization fund be insuf- 
ficient to ensure that minimum, the deficit would 
be paid out of Commonwealth funds. For grain 
other than wheat, crops are also marketed through 
a pool system, but there is no stabilization plan 
with minimum price guarantee. 

Strict State control exists in Argentina for all 
export sales of grain and for domestic sales of 
wheat. The producer is guaranteed, for the entire 
crop, a minimum price fixed in advance of plant- 
ing. In determining the price, cost of production 
is one of the main criteria; others are the need to 
assure the grower a reasonable rate of profit and 
the prospects for marketing grain on the world 
market. Wheat must be sold through the Instituto 


Argentino para la Promocioén del Intercambio 
(IAPI), but for other grains the producer has the 
option of selling either on the free market or to 
IAPI. IAPI, however, controls exports of all grain. 

The consumer price of wheat, wheat flour, and 
by-products of the wheat milling industry are fixed 
for eich crop year. Such prices do not neces- 
sarily bear any relation to those prevailing on the 
world market. 

This policy of insulating the domestic market and 
the growers’ returns from the export prices is 
expected to continue unaltered. Guaranteed stim- 
ulative prices for 1954/55 have been maintained 
at the same level as they reached for previous crops. 
The criteria for fixing them were established in 
1952/53, when a policy of agricultural recovery was 
inaugurated, a policy which, it is stated, will be 
maintained in spite of recent unfavorable devel- 
opments in the world market. 

In France, grain marketing is controlled by an 
agency called the Office national interprofessionnel 
des céréales (ONIC). This agency is also re- 
sponsible for imports and exports for which it has 
monopoly powers. 

For wheat, maize, and rice, ONIC controls 
transactions and enforces government fixed prices. 
The price of wheat to producers is fixed by decree 
every year, formerly on the cost of production basis 
and since 1954 on an index basis. In some years, 
this price is higher than that at which exports can 
take place so that the latter involve aloss. At least 
part of this deficit is covered by a tax (tazxe de ré- 
sorption) levied on producers. This is a progressive 
tax applied to each individual producer and in- 
creasing with the quantity marketed. As from 
1955 new regulations provided by more recent 
legislation? will be introduced. The guaranteed 
price will apply to wheats whose specific weights 
and baking values fulfil standards prescribed by 
law. Wheats of lower standards will sell at freely 
bargained prices. Only part of the crop, moreover, 
will be eligible for sale at the guaranteed price. 
This quantity was fixed for the 1955 crop at 6.8 
million metric tons. Quantities delivered in excess 
will be paid at the average price of exported wheat 
and that sold as feed wheat. 

Since the beginning of the 1954/55 crop year, 
sales of barley, oats, and rye have been made at 
prices freely arrived at between sellers and buyers. 
A prix d’intervention is, however, established at 
which ONIC may purchase stocks of these grains, 
at the end of a crop year, in order to maintain their 
prices at the minimum level. Possible losses from 
these operations are recouped on quantities mar- 
keted in the following crop year. 





*Decrees of 4 November 1954, published in the Journal 
officiel of 5 November 1954. 
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Grain prices to producers are supported in 
Turkey by a system which in some aspects resem- 
bles that of Argentina. A central marketing agency 
called Toprak (Toprak Maluillein Ofisi) administers 
grain marketing operations by direct purchases 
from producers and resales to domestic consumers 
and for export. Producers’ prices are fixed by the 
government at levels which are usually higher than 
those prevailing in the world market. Therefore, 
exports involve a charge on public funds. 


IMPORTERS 


In the United Kingdom, before decontrol in 1953, 
prices to producers of wheat and coarse grain were 
fixed by the government, which controlled imports 
and, in the case of wheat, provided for compulsory 
deliveries which over the years of control averaged 
around 75 percent of production. The price to the 
consumer was also fixed by the government at 
lower levels, which consequently involved subsidies. 

Since decontrol, grain growers get the market 
price, except that they have been guaranteed a 
minimum “standard” price (fixed to cover cost of 
production and to assure producers a reasonable 
income) which is maintained by a “deficiency” 
payment whenever the average crop year market 
price falls below this minimum. The average 
market price is based on all sales and consequently 
skill in marketing or the quality of the grain is 
reflected in producers’ total receipts. The consum- 
er price also is now determined by the free 
market and grain can be freely imported, though 
a subsidy is payable to bakers on their utilization 
of “national” flour, “national” bread having to be 
sold at a fixed price. A similar deficiency payment 
for domestic sales of coarse grain, expressed how- 
ever in terms of an acreage payment, the subsidy 
per hundredweight being converted into a subsidy 
per acre on the basis of the national average yield 
per acre. In this way, producers who feed their 
grain to their livestock also benefit. 

Up to 1950 prices to grain producers in Western 
Germany were fixed by the government, but since 
then they have been the market prices, fluctuating 
within a range officially established each year. 
This system is implemented by government con- 
trolled storage, by import controls, and by support 
purchases at minimum prices. The volume of 
imports is determined by the government and 
although handled by private traders, the latter have 
to offer the grain they wish to import to the con- 
trolling agency. 

Wheat producers in Italy receive, for that part 
of their marketings which is delivered to the official 
pool, a price fixed each crop year by the govern- 
ment. The remainder of their sales is made on the 
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open market where the price is influenced by a 
government agency through stock releases and 
control of imports. Subject to this government 
influence, the consumers’ price of wheat and wheat 
products is free; bread prices, however, are sub- 
ject to control by local authorities. Imports are 
controlled by the Italian Federation of Farm Co- 
operatives which sells on the domestic market at a 
price compatible with that charged for domestic 
wheat. By managing sales of imported and do- 
mestic wheat, this agency prevents the foreign 
price from affecting the domestic free price which 
fluctuates around the government fixed price for 
pool deliveries. 

In the Netherlands, compulsory delivery of do- 
mestic wheat must be made to authorized dealers at 
a price which fluctuates around a “target price 
schedule” fixed each year by the government. 
The target price is obtained on the market by 
means of an admixture rate imposed on mills and 
by the control of imports, as well as by price 
regulating purchases and sales made by government 
agencies. The domestic price of coarse grain was 
fixed in 1949. This was followed by a short period 
of decontrol, but in 1951 controlled delivery of 
coarse grain at fixed prices had to be reintroduced 
in order to limit the shift of acreage from wheat to 
coarse grain caused by the price relationship. In 
September 1953, coarse grain imports were decon- 
trolled but remained subject to licensing for reasons 
of foreign currency restrictions. At present, for- 
eign prices can influence the domestic market of 
coarse grain, but cannot depress it below a stated 
level, because a levy is applied when import prices 
reach that level. As of September 1955 wheat 
imports will also be decontrolled. 

Wheat producers in Belgium are assured a “tar- 
get price” which is maintained by the government 
by means of a compulsory admixture of imported 
and domestic wheat imposed on millers. The rate 
of admixture is tied to the domestic wheat price 
and is lowered (or raised) when the price is above 
(or below) the “target price.” The price of flour is 
not controlled, though that of some varieties of 
bread is fixed. Imports are privately handled and 
subject to licensing. The demand for imports, 
however, is subject to an indirect control by the 
admixture requirement. The market for coarse 
grain is free and privately handled. 

A system of fixed prices and of compulsory 
deliveries for bread grain, under the control of 
the State Grain Office, used to exist in Denmark. 
Imported bread grain was sold at a price fixed 
every month by the State Grain Office near the 
price of the domestic product, which implied a 
subsidy. Since 1953/54, however, compulsory de- 
liveries have been abolished, but the import con- 
trols on bread grain remain. Compulsory delivery 
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quotas of coarse grain were also abolished and 
imports returned entirely to private trade, though 
with some restrictions on the currency of payment. 

In India, government intervention took the form 
of government purchases of food grain at pre- 
determined prices, which aimed at reconciling 
producers’ and consumers’ interests. Since mid- 
1954, a system of minimum guaranteed prices has 
been introduced, while domestic markets have been 
returned to private trade. 

Imports of grain in Japan are controlled by a 
government monopoly. Subsidies to consumers are 
involved when the foreign price exceeds the do- 
mestic price. The domestic producers’ returns do 
not depend entirely on the officially fixed price for 
quantities delivered under compulsory quotas be- 
cause a “price bonus” is paid on quantities delivered 
in excess of the quota, while in some years certain 


quantities were unofficially traded between pro- 
ducers and consumers at prices considerably above 
the official price. 

In Brazil, wheat imports are handled privately, 
but are licensed by the government under condi- 
tions which control their final utilization and their 
price to domestic mills. Domestic producers re- 
ceive guaranteed prices established by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and paid to them by the mills. 
Since each mill is allocated a given quota whose 
purchase is mandatory, the price guarantee to pro- 
ducers is assured. About two-thirds of domestic 
wheat requirements, however, have to be met by 
imports. Each mill is entitled to the purchase of 
a quota of imported wheat and cannot obtain im- 
port licenses or purchase imported grain until the 
domestic quota has been filled. The sale price is 
controlled by a federal price commission. 


APPENDIX B 


Relationship between Prices, Production, and 
Consumption 


The types of domestic schemes more generally 
implemented have had price regulation as their 
specific aim. In some cases the regulation applies 
to both producers’ and consumers’ prices, in others, 
only to one of them, or different regulations apply 
to the prices received by producers and to those 
paid by consumers. Price regulation, however, is 
likely to influence production and consumption and 
consequently the quantities available for export 
or those which must be imported. Thus the effects 
of any given national policy could be measured if 
at least three factors were known, namely, (a) the 
effective level of protection, (b) the price elasticity 
of production, and (c) the price elasticity of 
consumption. This list is not complete, but it is 
believed that these factors are the most relevant. 


THE EFFECTIVE LEVEL OF PROTECTION 


Difficulties are met in attempting to obtain a 
measure of “height” of protection which may apply 


to all countries and to all grain. One of the dif- 
ficulties in measuring this level lies in the fact that 


wheat and the other grains are not homogeneous 
products. A very substantial part of the differences 
in prices between one country and another depends 
upon differences in grades and quality. These price 
differentials are so large that in some instances 
protection may exist even when the domestic price 
is lower than that of imported grain. Furthermore, 
there are some methodological difficulties, while 
adequate statistical data are frequently unavail- 
able. Another problem is the lack of an adequate 
common money standard into which to convert 


prices expressed in terms of different national 
currencies. Since some countries may have over- 
valued domestic currencies, while others have 
adopted systems of multiple exchange rates, the 
conversion of prices from national currency into 
other currencies may hide or exaggerate the exist- 
ing element of protection. 

Despite these difficulties it would, of course, be 
possible to identify cases of very high levels of 
protection. But these difficulties stand as a major 
obstacle to the attempt to classify the various 
countries by their relative levels of protection. 
Moreover, the measure of the level of protection 
would not per se be an index of the effects of 
national policies on the import/export trade, since 
these are also dependent upon other factors, e.g., 
the price elasticities and the size of the grain 
industry in each country. 


EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION 


Because of the lack of adequate data in most 
countries and owing to the varying possibilities of 
substitution, it is also difficult to determine the 
price elasticity of grain production in most of the 
producing countries. It is not simply the price of 
grain which influences output, but its relationship 
to prices of alternative crops and input factors. 
Furthermore, price is not the only significant fac- 
tor, the producer’s net income (per unit of area, 
or per man) from grain, alternative crops, or sec- 
ondary production (livestock) must also be taken 
into consideration. Moreover, the variability of 
area depends largely on whether the crop in 
question covers a large or a small part of the total 
cropland, and whether this can be easily expanded 
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or not. In general, the smaller the area covered 
by a crop, the greater the effect of prices on area, 
especially if the price ratio is increasing in favor 
of the product. On the other hand, area responds 
less markedly to a fall in price, i.e., a downward 
adjustment takes longer. 

During the past 25 years, both annual fluctuations 
and trends in grain production have been influenc- 
ed more by variation in yields than by changes in 
area. While increasing yields per unit of area 
have been an essential feature of intensive farming 
in Western Europe, they have not been pronounced 
in the United States, except since the thirties. 
Moreover, market supplies and prices are affected 
not only by production, but also by the extent to 
which primary production can be utilized on farms 
for draught power and other livestock feeding. 
Large savings have taken place in these fields, 
either in absolute terms (horses) or in relative 
terms (livestock production), induced by mecha- 
nization and by better feeding methods. For ex- 
ample, the most important items contributing to the 
75 percent increase in United States output from 
1910-14 to 1947-50°* were: 


1. Increases in crop yields per harvested aere 
accounted for 40 percent of the total 
(this was achieved mainly in the period 
1941-46). 

2. Increase in output per ton of feed contrib- 
uted 15 percent. 

3. Reduction in the number of horses and 
mules contributed another 15 percent. 


4. The residual 30 percent was spread over 
all other factors. 


It is impossible to determine the part played by 
price policies in this increase because it has been 
brought about by a combination of technical and 
economic progress, human skill in applying it, and 
economic incentives and means (such as capital, 
interest rates, prices, and income) to make pro- 
ductive use of new techniques. These are the con- 
ditions of progress in all countries. How fast and 
to what extent producers can respond to economic 
factors depends largely on the stage of economic 
development. Generally speaking, they achieve 
this more easily in those areas where input consists 
to a large extent of industrial goods, or where more 
land can be cultivated, i.e., in developed or thinly 
populated areas, rather than in regions where land 
is the main input and where a dense population 
has already taken up most of the arable land. In 
view of these circumstances, and of the fact that 
production factors in agriculture move slowly, a 


*Harold F. Breimyer, ‘‘Sources of our Increasing Food 
Supply,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, 
May 1954. 
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reduction of total agricultural production in general 
will not take place, or only on a small scale, if the 
economic incentives are weakened. On the other 
hand, experience shows that in a period of expand- 
ing demand and remunerative farm prices, a 
remarkable expansion of agricultural production is 
possible, provided that input factors are available 
in increasing volume.t This implies that in periods 
when prices are favorable to the producer, output 
tends to increase faster than in periods when prices 
give a lower margin of profit. 

Another important factor influencing output is 
economic risk. Insofar as price support policies 
diminish the farmers’ risk with regard to outlets 
and prices, inputs, and consequently output, will 
be increased. 

Owing to the number and complexity of the 
factors influencing area, yields, and total grain 
output, it is almost impossible to find significant 
and consistent figures for the price elasticities of 
grain production. L.H. Bean® found a fairly high 
elasticity in the case of rye in the United States, 
but in that country rye covers only a small area. 
M. Ezekiel® presents a graph showing a rather 
high price elasticity of United States winter wheat 
within the range of about 5 to 10 percent price 
increase corresponding to about 10 percent area 
increases; but area appeared to be unresponsive to 
further price increases. W. Malenbaum? devoted 
a very instructive chapter to “Acreage responses to 
prices and incomes,” without arriving at any dis- 
tinct figure. C. Boehm *® showed for Germany, in 
the years 1925-34, the following price elasticities of 
area: winter wheat 0.28, rye 0.16, barley 0.12, and 
oats 0.28. These elasticities are low as may be 
expected in a mixed-farming country like Ger- 
many, where all farmland is utilized and rotations 
do not allow much flexibility. 

In the case of yields also, no firm figure for 
price elasticity can be reached. First and foremost, 
annual yields depend mainly on the weather, 
though trends in yields will certainly reflect the 
profitability of input, which is influenced by price 
ratios. 

The favorable grain prices which prevailed in 
many countries in the last decade, contributed to 
the use of larger quantities of factors of production 
other than land. This is indicated by figures on 


‘For further information on elasticity of aggregate food 
output, see Willard W. Cochrane, An Analysis of Farm Price 
Behavior, University of Pennsylvania, Progress Report No. 
50. May 1951. 

5L.H. Bean, “The Farmer’s Response to Price,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, Vol. XI, p. 368-385, 1929. 

®*M. Ezekiel, Methods of Correlation Analysis. John Wiley 
and Sons. New York, Chapman and Hall. London. Second 
edition. 1941. 

7W. Malenbaum, The World Wheat Economy 1885-1939, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. Mass., 1953. 

SC. Boehm, “ Die Elastizitit des landwirtschaftlichen Ange- 
bots in Deutschland’. Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunktur- 
forschung, Sonderheft 40, Berlin, 1936. 
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yields and total grain production, as well as 
available input data. 

The statistical data on area do not give a clear 
picture of the role played by prices in, say, the 
last 15 years, because technical progress was 
developing independently of current prices. 

It must be concluded that no adequate figures on 
the price elasticity of grain production can be 
presented for use in calculations as to the effects 
of national policies. However, it may be assumed 
that the favorable grain prices in recent years, 
primarily determined by scarcities in the aftermath 
of the war, and later supported by national policies, 
certainly affected input and farmers’ efforts in 
general to increase grain production. 

Whatever might be assumed about the influence 
of prices on output, however, the effect of a price 
decrease in reducing production will not be com- 
mensurate to that of a price increase in expanding it. 


EFFECTS ON CONSUMPTION 


It is common knowledge that direct human con- 
sumption of grain per caput is quite stable, and 
price changes have little, if any, effect. This is 
particularly true of countries of high per caput 
income. Countries belonging to the higher income 
group generally show a downward trend in wheat 
consumption per caput, if wheat is the main bread 
grain. Where wheat is not yet the main bread 
grain, it is gradually replacing others, such as rye 
or maize, in the human diet. 

In the low-income countries, direct grain con- 
sumption per caput may still show an upward 
trend, mainly in favor of wheat and rice. The 
lower income groups would probably buy more 
bread or rice and other food grain, if they were 
cheaper. Thus, despite the low price elasticity for 
direct human consumption, low-income groups 
respond to price changes to a certain extent. 

Basically different from the inelastic demand for 
direct human consumption is the demand for grain 
for animal feeding purposes. In the United States, 
price elasticity for maize and other coarse grain is 
about -0.5," which means that if prices of fodder 
grain decrease by 1 percent, consumption increases 
by 0.5 percent. In the case of wheat for feed, the 
estimated price elasticity of demand in the United 


* Statistical analysis relating to the feed-livestock economy 
by Richard F. Foote, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Tech. 
Bull. No. 1070, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., June 1953, p. 3. 
Other texts, however, attribute higher price elasticity to total 
consumption, e.g., George L. Mehren in ‘‘Comparative Costs 
of Agricultural Price Supports in 1949,"" American Economic 
Review, Vol. XVI, No. 2, May 1951, computes for the United 
States the following price elasticities of demand for grain, at 
farm level in 1949: wheat 0.41, barley 0.51, oats 0.55, and 
maize 0.67. 


States is -1.8,'" a reduction of 1 percent in wheat 
prices creating an increase of 1.8 percent in wheat 
used for feed. However, part of this increase may 
be at the expense of other grains. 

More grain will be consumed as feed at lower 
prices. This is likely to lead to lower production 
costs of livestock and expanded production. Within 
limits, the income of livestock producers is not 
likely to be reduced by the lower prices of their 
products in consequence of larger output. The 
price elasticity of demand for livestock products is 
generally higher than that of grain.'! The in- 
creased grain input will not represent a total 
increase in the quantity fed to animals because it 
will partly substitute other feedingstuffs. The 
expansion of livestock output following a reduction 
of feed grain prices is likely to be smaller, in per- 
centage, than the increase in grain input, while 
the reduction in costs will be larger, always in 
percentage, than the increase in production. 

At the limit, if grain simply replaces other feed, 
no output expansion materializes and producers’ 
net incomes are increased, if consumers receive no 
benefit from the lower production costs. If grain 
does not simply substitute other feed, but partly in- 
creases the total quantity fed, provided that the 
gross returns from livestock products are not re- 
duced (through price decreasing in percentage more 
than output expands) by more than the total cost 
by which the ration has been decreased (by the 
lowering of the prices of feed grain), the net income 
of livestock producers is not lowered, while the 
consumers will enjoy lower prices. 

As in the case of price elasticity of production, 
no measurement of price elasticity of grain con- 
sumption is available in a form permitting measure- 
ment of the foreign effects of national policies. 
The data available, however, seem to indicate that 
consumption is likely to expand if prices to con- 
sumers of food and feed grain are lowered. But 
since these elasticities are less than unity, efforts 
to overcome a surplus situation by merely letting 
the price drop until consumption has expanded 
sufficiently would, inevitably, lead to widespread 
distress among producers. If this is to be avoided 
and unit returns to producers are to be kept at fair 
levels, some government assistance, e.g., producer 
subsidies or diversion payments, would be needed. 


© W. Malenbaum, op. cit. 

"In the United States the price elasticity of demand for 
some livestock products has been estimated as follows: eggs 
-0.42: turkeys -0.55; whole milk -0.60; butterfat -0.75; pigs 
(excluding lard) -6.80; and farm chickens -0.89 (see Mehren, op. 
cit.). In a recent ECE/FAO publication, European Agriculture, 
A statement of Problems, Geneva, 1954, p. 30, the income and 
price elasticities for animal products as a group are assumed 
to be around 0.5 in Europe. As this includes milk with a lower 
elasticity, the assumption made in the text appears justified. 
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Commodity Notes 


GRAIN 


1955 Crops 


The official July estimate of the United States 
wheat crop, based on conditions on 1 July, places 
production at 23.4 million metric tons, a small 
increase on the estimate of the previous month. 
Winter wheat showed a slight improvement, i.e., 
to 18.0 million tons, but spring wheat deteriorated 
a little, ie., to 5.4 million tons. Production of 
durum wheat (included in the spring wheat crop) 
was estimated at 0.4 million tons, a substantial 
improvement on last year when this grain was 
heavily attacked by rust, but still a very low 
figure in comparison with previous years. Although 
farmers were given an opportunity to grow durum 
wheat in addition to their basic wheat allotment, 
the durum area is smaller this year than in 1954. 
With the addition of the carry-over as at 1 July, 
estimated at about 27.7 million metric tons, the to- 
tal United States wheat supply for 1955/56 is 
about 51 million tons. Consequently, unless exports 
or the amount of wheat used for feed domestically 
show an increase in the new year, there seems 
little prospect of any reduction in stocks on 
1 July 1956. It was announced in July that the 
support level for wheat this year, at 82.5 percent 
of parity, worked out $2.08 per bushel (national 
farm average) compared with 90 percent, or $2.24, 
in 1954/55. 

The July crop report of the United States area 
also includes the first estimates of the current 
crops of feed grain. 


Table 1. —- United States Crops of Feed Grain 





GRAIN ial ealiniais 1 a. 

eee nee Million metric tons ...... 
PC vcvccvesecess pieces ieee 0.6 | 0.7 
DT acaeetsatcesnetenavcaeens 8.1 | 8.4 
GR + 6k rncksbesesncanavensbaoden 21.8 22.0 
ME Scdissccesobeniaeestndinend 75.3 87.6 








According to these estimates, the maize crop 
will be of nearly record size and 12.3 million tons 
larger than the preceding year. With an expected 
carry-over of 25.4 million tons on 1 October, the 
total supply will be at a record level of 113.0 mil- 
lion tons. It is therefore likely that a further 
increase in carry-over stocks will occur this year. 
For growers in the commercial area, support fa- 
cilities will be available at 87 percent of parity, 
provisionally estimated at $1.58 per bushel. 


The barley and oats crops also show increases on 
last year, mainly owing to larger acreages, despite 
the lower level of support. The area of sorghum 
having expanded substantially, there is a prospect 
also of a big increase in this crop. 

No official estimate of the Canadian wheat crop 
has yet been released, but there are general expec- 
tations of a good outturn. In France, the wheat 
crop was estimated on 1 July at 9.9 million tons, 
compared with 10.1 million tons last year. 


Grain Exports in 1954-55 


Preliminary returns on world grain exports dur- 
ing the 12 months July 1954-June 1955 indicate 
that wheat shipments reached about 25.0 million 
metrie tons, an increase of 7 percent on 1953/54. 
However, exports of other grain (rye, barley, oats, 
maize, and sorghum and millet), were only 12.3 
million metric tons, a decline of approximately 
20 percent. These estimates include exports from 
the U.S.S.R.-Eastern Europe region, but do not 
include the substantial movements within this 
region. 

Of the total wheat exports of 25.0 million tons, 
20.1 million tons were supplied by the four major 
exporters, compared with 18.6 million tons’ the 
previous year. The largest increase in this group 
was obtained by the United States, which exported 
7.3 million tons compared with 5.9 million tons in 
1953/54. It is not possible to distinguish in this 
total the amount supplied under the agreements 
concluded with recipient countries under Public 
Law 480 (Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act). Agreements signed under this 
Act up to 30 June 1955 provide for the supply of 
1.4 million tons,’ but these commitments would 
not have been fully implemented by the end of 
the 1954/55 grain trade year. Much of the United 
States exports were made from Commodity Credit 
Corporation holdings, either under special disposal 
programs or through sales on terms comprising an 
export allowance equivalent to the subsidy granted 
for sales within the International Wheat Agreement, 
while sales under IWA accounted approximately 
for 3.7 million tons. 

Argentine shipments increased further and 
reached 3.5 million tons. This is Argentina’s highest 
postwar level and compares well with prewar 
exports. Australia also increased its exports by 
about 500,000 tons, recovering some of the ground 
lost the previous year. Canada, however, exported 
1 million tons less than in 1953/54. 





1 Second Semi-Annual Report by the President of the 
United States on Public Law 480, 12 July 1955. 





Table 2, — Exports of Wheat and Wheat Flour, ' 1953/54 
and 1954/55 





July-June 
Exporting country 
1953/54 1954/55" 


. Million metric tons .... 





ea iddanedes ev debadanee satan 3.0 3.5 
PED gaccanecesvedeser>ecuesdewne 1.9 2.5 
Sa canned eobecdes khucewew ered oe 7.8 6.8 
PE SE. pce vncewkebareseseanuee 5.9 7.3 

Pe S PE oe kin cv stivaceucdnes 18.6 20.1 
I a ean alatacng- etic a sxee ier wate ee aes 1.1 2.3 
Gd hy kann weed arkwad shen a eqma nbs 3.5 2.6 

I? TI: olan der cierto ierecativcduind wm 23.2 25.0 

‘In wheat equivalent. — *Preliminary — *Excluding exports to U.S. 
territories and possessions and exports of flour milled from wheat imported 
for milling in bond. — ‘Includes exports from the U.S.S.R. and countries 


within the Soviet orbit, but excludes trade within this group. 





One of the most striking changes from the 
previous year was the sharp advance in exports 
from France; they totaled 2.3 million tons, and 
were more than double those of the previous year; 
a substantial proportion was imported by Eastern 
European countries. Another notable feature was 
a sharp increase in Uruguay’s exports, which 
reached about 500,000 tons, compared with 120,000 
tons in 1953/54. 


Except for some increase in French North Africa, 
the remaining wheat exporters appear to have 
shipped less than in the earlier year. Turkey, which 
exported about 900,000 tons in 1953/54, ship- 
ped only about 300,000 tons in 1954/55. A larger 
quantity than this had to be imported as a result 
of last year’s poor crop. The U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe combined appear to have exported about 
700,000 tons against 900,000 tons the year before. 
But a substantial quantity was shipped to this 
region from other sources and it is reported that 
internal movements to deficit countries were also 
rather heavy. 

Coarse grain exports, at 12.3 million tons, were 
about 3 million tons lower than in 1953/54. Except 
for sorghum and millet, which form a minor part 
of the trade in feed grain, all types of coarse grains 
were shipped in smaller quantities than in 1953/54. 


Table 3. — Exports of Coarse Grain 














| Sorg- 
| hum 
Exporting country July-June| Rye Barley} Oats Maize and § Total 
| mil- 
| let 
acta tarth bee aearecaisec ase Million metric tons ...........+.+.+. 
Argentina ......... 1953 /54 1.0; 0.8) 0.6; 1.3 3.7 
1954 /55* 0.3 0.4 0.3 1.7 ye 
Australia.......... 1953 /54 _— 0.6 0.1 _ cee 0.7 
1954 /55* —| 0.5 0.1) ; -| 0.6 
CONG 6 5c éscccees 1953 /54 0.5 2.2 1.2! = = 3.9 
1954 /55* 0.1 Fe 0.3) — — 3.5 
| | 
United States ..... 1953 /54 —_ 0.3 _ 2.8) 0.2 3.3 
1954 /55* 0.1 0.8 0.2) 1.8) 0.8 3.7 
Total 4 countries. 1953 /54 1.5; 3.9) 1.9 4.11 0.2} 11.6 
1954 /55* 0.5, 3.4) 0.9 3.5] 0.8) 9.1 
| | 
NP 6 sie edioutenen 1953 /54 0.2 1.9) 0.2 1.1 0.3} 3.7 
1954 /55* 0.3 1.6 0.1 1.0} 0.2) 3.2 
Wortp TOTAL . 1953 /54 1.7) 5.8 2.1 5.2 0.5) 15.3 
1954 /55* 0.8 5.0 1.0 4.5} 1.0) 12.3 
' | | 
* Preliminary. — ‘Includes exports from the U.S.S.R. and countries 


within the Soviet orbit, but excludes trade within this group. 





Most of the decline was borne by Canada, whose 
exports, at 2.1 million tons, were 1.8 million tons 
less than in 1953/54. This reduction was mainly due 
to quota limitations on imports from Canada into 
the United States, which took over half of Canada’s 
exports in the previous year. The United States, 
however, increased its shipments from 3.3 to 3.8 
million tons, with higher exports of all grains 
except maize. Exports from Argentina were 2.7 
million against 3.7 million tons; in 1953/54 a 
large export surplus of rye was moved but the 
following crop was smaller, while maize shipments, 
though higher than in 1953/54, virtually ceased at 
the end of 1954 owing to the poor outlook for the 
new crop. 

From the remaining sources, taken together, 
there was a net fall of about 500,000 tons. Within 
this group, barley exports from Syria (340,000 tons) 
and French North Africa (about 600,000 tons) were 
larger than in the previous year, but Denmark 
exported less while nothing at all appears to have 
been exported from the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Eu- 
rope. In maize, there were slight increases in ship- 
ments from the Union of South Africa and the 
U.S.S.R. 


DRIED FRUIT 


By mid-summer 1955 prices were firm for rais- 
ins, currants, prunes, and peaches. Output of these 
products in 1955 is likely to be smaller than in 
1954. Stocks of older crops are practically disposed 
of in the major exporting countries, except the 
United States, where about 16,000 tons of Thomp- 
son Seedless raisins remained in the “Reserve 
Pool” established under the Raisin Marketing 
Order. On 1 June, they were transferred to the 
“Surplus Pool” from which sales may be made 
only for export or for industrial use. The raisins 
in the Reserve Pool were held by the government 
at $186 per short ton, while the price in the free 


market was about $170. The average price to 
producers for all raisins of the 1955 crop was $176 
per short ton against $155 for the 1953 crop. Sup- 
plies in the Reserve Pool were offered to packers 
before transfer to the Surplus Pool but the trade 
did not respond, although prices in the coming 
season are expected to be as high as or to exceed 
those of last season. Under the 1954/55 marketing 
program, 18 percent of Thompson Seedless and 
20 percent of Golden Bleached raisins were placed 
in the Reserve Pool. From the beginning of the 
new crop year, all other raisins can be freely 
disposed of. 
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Preliminary indications of crop prospects for 
1955 suggest a larger raisin output in the United 
States and Greece, but a lower output in other 
countries. Owing to the unusually cold spring, the 
new crop in the United States will not be available 
until early October. In Australia, a large crop 
was expected some months ago, but unfavorable 
weather conditions caused much damage at the 
time the new crop was ready for picking or already 
on the drying racks. The 1955 crop may be some 
10 percent lower than that of last year. The Union 
of South Africa reports a similar decrease in out- 
put. Frost damage in Turkey is expected to reduce 
sharply the 1955 crop of seedless raisins and 
although recent estimates show some improvement, 
output may be one-third less than in 1954. Greek 
raisin production, on the other hand, is expected 
to increase further and to exceed last year’s output 
by 8 percent, and the output of currants is expected 
to decrease 10 percent. Production of currants in 
Australia is expected to be at least 15 percent 
lower. 

With regard to other dried fruit, the United 
States expects a light crop of prunes (about 20 per- 
cent less than in 1954), a very small pack of dried 
peaches, but a larger pack of apricots, of which 
the 1954 output was very low. 


Raisin Subsidies and Surplus Problems 


Though raisin production in 1954 was low, the 
trend in output is increasing. For the 1951-53 
period, average production was 15 percent above 
the 1934-38 average, and 13 percent above the 
1948-50 figure. Exports, on the other hand, have 
been at about the prewar level. Output of curranis 
in recent years has not exceeded 50 percent of 
prewar. 


Table 4. — Raisins : World Production and Exports 





Production Exports 
Annual average Annual average | 
Country + 
1934-|1948-|1951-| 1954 |1934-!1948-|1951-| 1994 
38 | 50 | 53 38 | 50 | 53 
Boe en ees Thousand metric tons ......++++ 
RAISINS | | 
excluding currants | | 
} | 
United States ........- 200) 195) 230) 152) 54) 85) 64) 58 
Turkey ..----+-+eeeeee 99; 132) 116) 120 62} 61) ee 
AamteNR occ ccccccceces 57 48 75 77| 43) 31 4| 58 
Pc tcawaveeneesnwes 5 37 48 50 15} 12 26| 25 
GeSOORe cc cvcccsecsecss 33 32 37 42 28) 33 35) 39 
Union of South Africa. . 8 8 9 9) 5| 4 4 5 
Other countries.......- 40 33 38 33) 17} 10 14 12 
a | cad 
| 204 
TFOCM, oc cccvevcsecee 482} 485) 553) 483] 224) 236) 225) 234 
CURRANTS | | 
| | 
ee, OEE 162} 83} 78} 68) 76; 46) 51) 79 
RUE 60.6 3cétcen cere 18) 15 14 M4) a 10 9 6 
| | | | a 
eRe Re 180| 98] 92 82) 90) 56] 60} 85 
| } 














The United States, Iran, and Greece have 
increased exports of raisins substantially above the 
prewar average, whereas Turkey, in spite of lar- 
ger output, has exported less. Competition in 
foreign markets has increased in recent years. 

The expansion in United States exports partly 
reflects support under foreign aid programs and 
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special export subsidies. In 1953/54, under the 
export payment program, subsidies were paid for 
48,000 tons. In the 1954/55 season, about 14,000 
tons were exported with subsidies, of which 6,000 
tons were from the surplus pools of 1952 and 1953. 
The subsidy in the last season was reduced from $44 
to $33 per metric ton, except for the carry-over 
of old surplus raisins. During the eight-year 
period 1947-54 assistance was extended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in dispos- 
ing of more than 780,000 metric tons of dried 
fruit (mainly raisins, prunes, and figs) at a cost 
exceeding $101 million, as compared with about 
380,000 tons at a cost of $36.5 million during the 
1934-41 period. Whereas, in the earlier period, 
the bulk of the fruit was disposed of domestically, 
assistance in recent years has been given mainly 
to exports. It has recently been indicated that 
financial assistance to the dried fruit industry may 
come to an end very soon, probably as of the coming 
marketing season. The export subsidies have been 
subject to criticism from other exporting countries, 
and negotiations between the United States and 


‘complaining countries have taken place at GATT 


sessions. 

Turkish export subsidies, introduced in Septem- 
ber 1953, were continued through the 1954/55 sea- 
son at the equivalent of respectively $66, $59, and 
$44.50 per ton for sale to the dollar area, European 
Payments Union countries, and other countries. 

Though raisin supplies in the 1955/56 season 
may be short, further increase in output is expec- 
ted in the coming years. As trends in per caput 
consumption still are decreasing, except in a few 
European countries, the increasing output may 
result in sharp price cuts in the future. The 
Australian Agricultural Council has imposed severe 
restrictions on new plantings of vines for dried 
fruit and wine, as increased costs have weakened 
Australia’s position as a supplier of dried fruit. 


Production and Trade of Other Dried Fruit 


Postwar production and trade of other dried 
fruits, except dates, has shown a sharp downward 
trend since the war, and exports have decreased 
faster than production. Consumer preference is 
for fresh fruit and the interruption of trade during 
war years and early postwar years has made 
consumers in certain countries unfamiliar with 
most types of dried fruit. 


Table 5. —- Production and Exports of Selected Dried 
Fruit, other than Raisins and Currants 





Production Exports 
| 1951-53 | | 1951-53 
1951-53 | average | 1951-53 | average 
Fruit | . | “ 
average | in | average | in 
(1,000 |percentage| (1,000 |percentage 
tons) of | tons) of 
prewar | | prewar 
DRE ceo anebeoneeeaea 1 250 114.2 343 142.9 
DE one astan ceeeed enews 217 93.5 48 60.0 
PEE i cvainiwctssaenewes 184 77.6 49 41.5 
DE sap a ec vkdaatannwns 21 77.8 9 33.9 
NEE. scvncmiewnegeseses 10 43.1 1 22.7 
RE 56 cette aerdneaus 10 49.7 2 14.5 
Dn kn 0 cdccsurrccceees 2 26.8 0.4 9.8 
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Output of dried prunes has increased in Yugo- 
slavia, France, Argentina, and Chile, but the 
average United States output for the 1951-53 pe- 
riod was only two-thirds of prewar, and exports 
only two-fifths. The dollar shortage has limited 
the market for United States prunes and exports 
have been supported under the foreign aid programs. 
In 1953/54, about 14,000 metric tons were sold to 
the United Kingdom under that program, and in 
early 1955, under a similar program, $4 million 
were granted to finance sales of prunes and peaches 
against payment in sterling. Yugoslavia has had 
a surplus of prunes from the 1953 crop which 
recently has been offered at low prices. The 
improved dollar supplies in Western Europe and 
further relaxation of restrictions regarding imports 
from the dollar area are likely to revive exports 
of prunes from the United States to Europe. It is 
expected that Western Germany will liberalize in 
the near future imports of dried fruit from the 
dollar area. 

In early 1955, a surplus of 50,000 tons of Basra 
dates was reported in Iraq and the date monopoly 
has asked for government assistance. Various 
steps are contemplated, including diversion of sur- 
plus dates into industrial use. A new company to 
promote export of Zahdi dates has been established 
and the government intends to press for larger date 
exports when negotiating new trade agreements. 
The United States has recently approved a diversion 
program for California dates. The government 


Table 6. — Annual Consumption of Dried Fruit in 
Selected Countries 





1951/52- 

Country oe 1953/54 

8 average 

.... Kilograms per caput .... 

I DD 6.h6.004.c8 hake sas eeeess 3.6 2.9 
SRE SPARES S Ee ae eo 2:7 2.9 
I cds Cheon eae enn ed ae treen 2.1 2.3 
IN io ac tcc rndnecvawbounetgé nae 3.8 2.0 
OAR, THOU. 0.c-0 5 occcevcessance ee 1.8 
cone xete cracnonsereseserearanens 1.9 1.6 
CE eee Pere oe 2.4 1.2 
Belgium-Luxembourg.............-.+++ 1.9 1.2 
PEE ovo cscccccceceeesenrseeees 1.2 32 
LG ata sdawheneiereetabeuneseens 1.9 0.9 
PENS atcbaeiencend edbe sdvbetrneetde 12 0.8 
BP SD énucelectssendesvuereedsncnn 6.2 4.3 
Ge dtateagetes ubats tune cheneeeeus 3.7 2.9 
United States .....cccccsccscccvcccces 2.6 1.9 








pays $88 per metric ton for United States grade C 
dates diverted under the program into the bakery 
industry or for macerated dates for use in the 
manufacture of edible syrup, date butter, or date 
sugar. 

The general downward trend in consumption of 
dried fruit is evident from the data in Table 6. 
Only in Denmark, Norway, and Western Germany 
has consumption been higher in recent years than 
prewar. 


RAW SILK 


The Supply Situation in 1954 


The raw silk supply situation eased substantially 
in the second half of 1954 as the result of develop- 
ments in Japan, the predominant world supplier. 
However, production there for the year as a whole 
was 15,475 tons, only 3 percent greater than in 
the previous year, while the Italian output declined 
by 13 percent, to 1,280 tons. A remarkable expan- 
sion has taken place in India, where output increas- 
ed last year by 70 percent but is consumed entirely 
in the domestic market. Japan, Italy, and India 
together account for about 70 percent of world 
production, and China and the U.S.S.R. for which 
no 1954 estimates are yet available, for about one 
quarter. Exports of Chinese silk, which until 
recently have been confined to the Russian and 
Eastern European markets, are now becoming 


Table 7. — Raw Silk Production 

















Estimat- 

Period Japan Italy India Total =. 

total 
tbeaneesenbeee PE OE ccecdcivivivind 
1948-52 average...... 11 624 1 452 920 13 996 21 300 
I ie dca 0 tiie wk od aces die 15 401 1 571 - 17 769 15 200 
i ikvivenkekadyees 15 043 1 465 7 17 351 24 800 

Dbietaedusenreweds 15 475 1 280 1 “a 18 169) 





Source: International Silk Association. 





significant for other importers. Exports through 
Hong Kong alone amounted to 225 tons in 1954, 
and total exports are reported to have amounted 
to 900 tons. 


JAPAN 


The improvement in Japanese supplies of raw 
silk began with the new “silk year” in June 1954, 
when the spring cocoon crop became available. 
Output in the previous 12 months had been reduced 
by the two poor crops of 1953, and by May 1954 
a shortage of cocoons had severely restricted the 
activity of reeling basins. The 1954 spring and 
autumn cocoon crops recovered and, as a result, 
raw silk output in the year ending May 1955, at 
16,000 tons, was 10 percent greater than in 1953/54. 

Since the price of raw silk had remained at 
the legal maximum since September 1952 and 
domestic consumption continued at a high, though 
modified, level, the reduction in supplies in the 
1953/54 season created considerable difficulties, 
which culminated in the supension of the “prohibi- 
tion” price early in 1954. Subsequently, domestic 
deliveries declined as prices rose sharply above 
the prohibition level, but a similar tendency in 
exports was counteracted temporarily by a link 
system entitling silk exporters to imports of Cuban 
sugar, which had a very profitable market in 
Japan. The price of Japanese silk in New York 
fell sharply, followed by that in Yokohama. There 
was a further price reduction when the spring 
cocoon crop was gathered and, since then, Japanese 
prices have remained well below the permitted 
maximum of 240,000 yen per bale; and, indeed, 
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during the greater part of 1954/55, they have fluc- 
tuated in the lower half of the official price 
stabilization range of 190-230,000 yen per bale. 


Table 8. — Silk: Supply and Distribution in Japan 























; Silk 
Raw silk | fabrics 
Percen- 
| tage of 
Peciod | Domestic! Stocks produc- 
Produc- | | at end tion 
Exports |consump- exported 
tion of as fabrics 
tion period oe“ 
goods 
- eee —EE —_ — anes - 
es ecebovese Matric TOMES oc ccvcvcccele ee Gere 
1948-52 average...... 1l 624; 4 343 8 994 2244 | ' 41 
NG x64 stddawseedn’s 15 401 4 211 11 519 702 33 
ne eee 15 043 | 3 805 11 279 661 21 
id -nesciechatawaackin 15 475 | 4559 10 787 789 26 
Season ending May 
SOBIITS «cc cvccesdese 15 620; 4 318 11 306 572 
eye yee 14 632 | 2 922 10 631 652 
PR o:kcccccvedews 15 999 | 4593 | 11 566 493 


Source: Raw Silk Bureau, Japan. 
1 1951. 





Exports of raw silk in the 1954/55 silk year, 
at 4,593 tons, were 17 percent greater than in the 
previous 12 months, with a very marked expansion 
in shipments to the United States. Consumption 
by the domestic industry, after a relatively small 
decline in 1953/54, resumed its upward trend and 
reached a postwar record of 11,566 tons. After 
some improvement in the earlier part of the sea- 
son, stocks declined to their lowest postwar level 
at the end of May, when they represented less 
than 15 days’ supply. Since then prices have 
strengthened. 

The export of silk fabrics and manufactures in 
1954, though a third larger than in 1953, was still 
small in comparison with recent years. The United 
States, the largest market for silk fabrics as well 
as for raw silk, has been declining rapidly in 
relative importance. 


ITALY 


Mainly as the result of bad weather conditions 
for the growth of mulberry leaf, Italian cocoon 
production in 1954, at 12,119 tons, was 20 percent 
lower than in the previous year and was the small- 
est crop since 1949. The output of raw silk had 
already declined well before the 1954 harvest and, 
though the over-all reduction for the year (13 per- 
cent) was not so severe as that in cocoon produc- 
tion, the downward trend as compared with 1953 
continued until December. During that month and 
the first two months of 1955, there was a slight 
improvement. Nevertheless, total supplies in 1954 
remained more than adequate at ruling prices, and 
stocks increased further. By December 1954, they 
represented seven months’ supply. 

Net exports of reeled silk were extremely low in 
both 1953 and 1954, and the decline in domestic 
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consumption continued. It is notable that net ex- 
ports alone in 1948 were greater than last year’s 
total production. Until then exports of reeled silk, 
whether single or thrown, consisted almost entirely 
of production from domestic cocoons. In both 1953 
and 1954, however, 60 percent of gross exports of 
raw and thrown silk were re-exports of cocoons 
and raw silk imported for processing from Japan, 
Switzerland, Jugoslavia, etc. 


Table 9. — Supply and Distribution of Raw Silk in Italy 





Domes- | Stocks 

Net tic | at end 
consump-| of 

tion’ |period' 


Sested Produc- Gross | Net : 
tion* |jexports*|exports 





imports 
2 


weeses ad eowdetweue GE PE Sek iccdcnviicaiis 


1948-52 average....] 1 452 772 587 1 1 024 

IGS  coccvevsccsss 1 571 802 648 1 872 327 
RODD ni ccdessccees 1 465 472 190 _ 993 609 
BSE ccccvvscccses 1 280 542 217 _ 972 700 


BOE ses os treosens 193 84 22 _- 104 676 























Source: Ente Nazionale Serico. 

' ‘New series from January 1953; domestic consumption prior to this 
is thought to be considerably understated. — “Including thrown and 
degummed silk. 





The price of Italian raw silk in Milan declined 
almost continuously from the beginning of 1953 
until the end of 1954, and finally in 1954 became 
generally at par with the corresponding Japanese 
silk. In the first two months of 1955, however, 
there was a very decided improvement in domestic 
consumption, and prices strengthened and rose 
again sharply, along with cocoon prices in May, 
when another small crop was announced. 


UNITED STATES 


Imports and consumption of raw silk increased 
substantially after the break in prices early in 
1954, and the improvement has been maintained 
during the first half of 1955. 


Table 10. —- Supply and Distribution of Raw Silk in the 
United States 








Period Imports Consumption se 

aie uiaeet weed S 5 errr rrr rr rs 
1948-52 average .......++++ 3 144 3 047 | 504 
BOB. ccccccccsecceccesnse 3 294 3 135 342 
SEive 0060069008 6040640809 2 436 2 443 309 
rr rer TT 2 917 2 907 312 

January-June 

I kiko ceagcdaeaesoiewes 1 419 1 260 455 
Wis. 0ivesdsunecesnsages 1 600 1 570 333 














Source: American Silk Council. 
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Raw Silk Prices 


Equivalent 
U.S. cents Yen per 
per, Kg. bale 

1 400 ——., 
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Outiook 


Preliminary estimates for the Italian 1955 cocoon 
crop are as low as 9,000 tons, the smallest crop 
since 1948 and 26 percent less than last year’s. 
The Italian silk industry, therefore, is likely to 
become more dependent on imports of cocoons and 
raw silk to maintain its activity, and its ability to 
compete with Japan may be weakened. This year’s 
spring crop in Japan, on the other hand, may be 
the best since 1945, the first official estimate of 
54,500 tons being 14 percent larger than last year’s 
spring crop. This should ensure a continued 
expansion in world supplies of raw silk during 
most of this year. 

A modification of the Japanese raw silk stabili- 
zation scheme, to facilitate the acquisition of a 
buffer stock, is now in prospect. Under the exist- 
ing law, the government is empowered to buy and 
sell raw silk at or outside the minimum and 
maximum limits, respectively, of a price range 
which is at present 190,000-230,000 yen per bale 
for 20/22 denier grade A. However, as the price 
of raw silk has remained above the minimum since 
the inception of the scheme, the government has 
been unable to acquire stocks. In fact, for long 
periods, the rise in price above the maximum has 
been limited only by the prohibition of quotations 
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above 240,000 yen per bale for the standard 
specification, a ruling which had itself to be 
suspended temporarily at the beginning of 1954. A 
bill, now before the Diet, provides for the formation 
of an organization empowered to acquire up to 
10,000 bales (600 tons) at prices above the official 
minimum (probably around 200,000 yen) and to 
sell up to the same amount at a price below the 
maximum. Repossession of this silk, at the original 
price plus charges, would be permissible only 
within a period of six months. In addition, a 
minimum loan price for cocoons would be 
established and cocoons thus acquired by the new 
organization would be released, within a period of 
six months, only in exchange for raw silk. Beyond 
the inside price range, the existing law would 
apply, although it is proposed to double the funds 
available for financing it. Thus the total possible 
buffer stock would be about 40,000 bales (2,400 
tons), plus any raw silk acquired in exchange for 
cocoons. 

The price of standard specification raw silk fell 
slightly below 200,000 yen per bale for a few days 
only last June; it averaged about 210,000 yen in 
June 1955 and was rising quite sharply in July. 
With the prospective increase in output, this rise 
may be only temporary, but demand conditions 
appear very favorable, so that a surplus supply at 
the 200,000 yen level cannot at present be foreseen. 
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Table 1. - Cow milk: Production and utilization in selected 
countries, 1952 and 1953 


Tableau 1. - Lait de vache: Production et utilisation dans 
certains pays, 1952 et 1953 





Item 


Rubrique 


Total whole milk production’, *... 


Total skim and buttermilk produc- 
Seas ebacddedieveturivackaveces 


Human consumption of 

Whole milk as such*.............--. 
Whole milk used in standardized milk 
Skim and buttermilk as such....... 


Skim and buttermilk used in standard- 
ized milk 


Whole milk used for 
a POT TTT eT ere 
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Peaseeres GN cccvcsveccesescucees 
Other dairy products'® 


Livestock feeding ..........-.+2008: 
Skim and buttermilk used for 
Cheese production ...........600055 
PeeereeR GN cc cccvuscsscveseces 
Other dairy products'® 


Livestock feeding 


Whole milk used for’ 
Direct consumption’, '*............ 
Butter production..............006: 
Cheese production ..........6500005 
Pemseeuss GR? srncecedscceecssvas 
Other dairy products'® ............ 
Rivestach feedla® occ ccccvcccccccese 
Skim and buttermilk used for 
Direct consumption’.............+.-. 
Cheese production ...........++000: 
Preserved milk* 


Other dairy products'® 


Livestock feeding 
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Ireland, 
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etric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 
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Netherlands| Norway 
5 592 | 1 570 
5819 | 1 610 
1736 | 400 
1 928 | (460) 

| 
| 
| 
"660 | 820 
"658 | 840 
1 030 
*1 022 
190 | 45 
187 (45) 
495 
507 | 
1 677 | 370 
1 881 425 
1114 | 215 
1 202 | 190 
711 | 30 
635 | 20 
73 | 
” 
330 135 
330 135 
308 58 
336 | (58) 
269 - 
339 (8) 
16 60 
22 (60) 
458 29 
537 | (289) 
} 
! 
30 2 52.2 
"28.9 52 2 
300 | 23 6 
323 | 26 4 
19.9 | 13.7 
206 | 11.8 
127 | 1.9 
10.9 | 1.2 
1.3 | — 
1.6 | . 
5.9 8.6 
57 | 8.4 
| 
39.5 11.2 
36.0 9.8 
17.7 14.5 
17.4 (12.6) 
15.5 2.0 
17.6 (1.7) 
0.9 15.0 
1.1 (13.1) 
26.4 57.3 
27.9 (62.8) 











See notes on page 30. 
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Table 1. - Cow milk : Production and utilization in select2d Tableau 1. - Lait de vache: Production et utilisation dans 
countries, 1952 and 1953 (continued) certains pays, 1952 et 1953 (suite) 
| ' | | | | | 
item Year Switzer- | United | United | | New 
bitin Pair Sweden land'? | Kingdom | Canada | States Australia'* | Zealand'* | Total 
| | 
Pee eT eT ee er TE ee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ............2+2000+ 
Lait entier, production totale’, *.. 1952 4 465 2648 | 10 133 | 7 072 | 52 047 4 889 5054 | 124 887 
1953 4 463 | 2 735 10 708 | 7 382 «| 54 818 5 710 15 342 131 848 
Lait écrémé et babeurre, production | } | } | | 
PE 6x8 ckineckidnddhatn cases 1952 2 260 | 561 | 353 | 2 967 | 17 456 2 878 3 576 | 47 776 
1953 (2 260) | (600) | 598 3091 | 19 301 (3560)| 3701 | 52452 
| : | | | 
Consommation humaine de: } | 
| | 
‘ 
Lait entier, cel quel*.......... cess 1952 852 1 096 78 | 2 567 13 018 | 144 154 | 1438 34 775 
1953 (844) | (1 140) 7 904 2 652 12 927 144177 =| '°442 34 899 
Lait entier utilisé pour lait standard] 1952 751 | -- - 12 292 pe coe | 17 554 
1953 (743) | — : 12 610 i | 18-217 
Lait écrémé et babeurre, tels quels. 1952 50 | | a 70 2 359 | | 3 955 
1953 (50) | | | 75 2 313 } 3 896 
Lait écrémé et babeurre utilisés pour | | | | 
We MUNIN orc cecicoccesce tcesas 1952 190 | } | 499 | | 1 743 
1953 (190) | | 544 | - | 1729 
Lait entier utilisé pour : | 
Production de beurre .............. 1952 2101 | 398 388 3 232 | 12 735 | 2 933 | 3 540 43 248 
1953 (2 190) 426 542 3 438 14 740 | 3 633 3 666 47 989 
Production de fromage............- 1952 437 633 | 612 | 371 5 280 | 406 | 867 | 11 748 
1953 406 681 | 925 408 5 847 | 470 977 | 13 043 
Rak Se GROIN ccc creedisceveoed 1952 66 | 42 | 444 394 3 506 301 | 82 | 6 297 
1953 (45) | 46 | 463 | 371 3238 | 346 119 =| 6 134 
Autres produits laitiers'®........... 1952 46 9 56 229 3787 | 55 | 4 295 
1953 (30) | (2) 112 236 3942 | 45 | mie 4 510 
Alimentation animale ............... 1952 212 «| 470 715 279 1519 | 40 15427 | 6 970 
1953 205 | 440 762 277 1 514 39 1438 7 056 
| | | 
Lait écrémé et babeurre utilisés pour: } | 
| 
Production de fromage............- 1952 210 | 41 | 42 1073 | } 3 503 
1953 (210) | 27 37 | 1158 | 3 669 
ae i SONNE 5 5 edoendacedince Ke 1952 85 26 112 | 500 $a | 110 (432) 7 498 
1953 (85) | 34 327 472 7 212 | (117) | 491 9 773 
Autres produits laitiers'® ........... 1952 5 33 43 | 121 172 (370) 833 
1953 (5) 45 . 73 89 (172) 289 | 7%, 
Alimentation animale ............... 1952 1 720 461 241 2312 8 047 | 2596 | (2 774) 30 244 
1953 (1 720) (494) 271 2 434 7985 | 3271 | 2921 32 611 
ER oe re ee Percent of total production - Pourcentage de la production totale.................. 
Lait entier utilisé pour’ : ‘<i 7 = | sae | i ee ae 
Consommation directe*, '*......... 1952 35.9 | 41.4 78.1 36.3 | 48.5 23.6 8.7 41.9 
1953 35.5 41.7 73.8 35.9 46.6 | 20.6 8.3 40.3 
Production de beurre .............. 1952 47.1 | 15.0 3.8 45.7 %.5 | 60.0 | 70.0 | 34.6 
1953 49.1 15.5 | 5.1 46.6 | 26.9 | 63.6 | 68.6 | 36.4 
Production de fromage............. 1952 9.8 23.9 | 6.0 §.2 | 10.1 8.3 17.2 9.4 
1953 9.1 %.9 | 8.6 5.5 | 10.7 | 8.2 18.3 9.8 
Re Ot CRONE ok nance cccgiendin's's 1952 2 | 1.6 | 4.4 | 5.6 | 6.7 | 6.2 1.6 5.9 
1953 1.0 | 1.7 | 4.3 5.0 5.9 | 6.1 | 2.2 4.7 
Autres produits laitiers'®........... 1952 1.0 | 0.3 | 0.6 3.2 | 7.3 | 1.1 = 3.4 
1953 0.7 0.1 | 1.1 3.2 | 72 I 0.8 | Lee 3.4 
Alimentation animale ............... 1952 4.7 | 17.8 | 7.1 4.0 | 2:9. 0.8 | "3.5 | 5.6 
1953 cs} 16.1 | 7.1 3.8 | 2 0.7 | 152.6 | 5.4 
Lait écrémé et babeurre utilisés 
pour: | 
| 
Consommation directe?............. 1952 10.6 . | 2.4 | 16.4 — | 11.9 
1953 (10.6) | A | 2% | 14.8 ww 10.7 
Production de fromage ............. 1952 9.3 34 - | 1.4 6.1 — | 7.3 
1953 (9.3) 4.5 — | 12% | 6.0 | 7.0 
CE A SOREN weiidacavasusokies 1952 3.8 | 4.6 | 31.7 | 16.9 | 30.7 | 3.8 | (12.1) | 15.7 
1953 (3.8) | 5.7 54.7 | 15.3 | 37.4 | (3.3) 13.3 | 18.6 
Autres produits laitiers'® ........... 1952 oc? | 5.9 - | 1.4 | 0.7 | 6.0 (10.3) 1.8 
1953 (0.2) | 7.5 | 2.4 | 0.4 (4.8) 7.8 1.5 
Alimentation animale ............... 1952 76.1 | 82.2 68.3 we | 46.1 90.2 (77.6) | 63.3 
1953 (76.1) (82.3) 45.3 78.7 | 41.4 1.9 78.9 62.2 
| 














Voir les notes a la page 30. 
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Table 1. - Cow milk: Production and utilization in selected countries, 
1952 and 1953 (concluded) 
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Tableau 1. - Lait de vache: Production et utilisation dans certains 
pays, 1952 et 1953 (fin) 
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Table 2. - Area and production : New and revised data received during 
July 1955 (concluded) 


t T 4 f 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


Pakistan : 


tk 
Australia: | ? 


Tableau 2. - Superficie et production : Données nouvelles ou revisées 
regues en juillet 1955 (fin) 





l 1955 t ti P 
f ) | u 
9 . cult I ‘ 
— | 
INFORMATIONS S UPPLEMENTAIRES 
_Pakistan : La tr f timat j i j 
{ ¢ . 
953 4 t 4 161 mil t tar ae 
Australie : sl je froment pour 1955/56 est prévue 44 290 mille 
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Table 2. - Area and production: New and revised data ” Tableau 2. - Superficie et production: Données nouvelles 








received during July 1955 ou revisées regues en juillet 1955 
Commodity and countr Year Area Commodity and countr Year Area Commodity and countr Year Area 
nd Y Produc- y a Produc-|~° ere an paid Produc- 
Produits et pays Années — _— Produits et pays Années — en Produits et pays Années — — 
| 
1 000 | 1 000 1.000 | 1 000 | 1 000 1 000 
ha. m.t. ha. m.t. ha. m.t 
| 
WHEAT CASSAVA CACAO (concluded) 
PN sas 6-5 sca bane 1954 4491 | 10 566 French Cameroons . 1953 64 643 NS, 26 cnc cn baun 1953 _ 23.5 
1955 4 547 9 907 Indonesia DE iss ccm wieue nee 1952 | 110 0 
United States........ 1954 | 21 736 | 26 394 Java and Madura. 1953 — 6 468 1953 _ 101.6 
1955 | 19 172 | 23 415 Other islands ..... 1953 — 2 485 1954 - 82.3 
WN cote eck enntee 1952 | *2 250 _- Java and Madura .. 1954 866 | 6 400 
1953 | *2 300 i Other islands ..... 1954 185 3 043 
1954 | *2 300 = TEA 
| | Oy Fee 1955 663 1 390 ee eee re 1954 233 | — 
Es acvcmnwew seen ars 1955 640 1471 | DRY BEANS DERE oC Ans wawanw eames 1953 — | *278.6 
1954 — | *292.2 
United States........ 1955 _ 872 | Indonesia ........... 1954 66 | —_ 
RYE CS SP eee ee 1954 —| 68.0 
POD so ner bireceuean 1954 401 514 | DRY PEAS 
1955 394 455 TOBACCO 
United States........ 1954 695 602 ECE Ce 1955 18 _ a ae Sere 1954 106 67.5 
1955 842 692 United States........ 1955 — 115 1955 127 | 81.1 
CMON a vsusiacnaeen 1953 *62 | _ 
Dominican Republic. . 1953 *18 | *15.6 
MAIZE CHICK-PEAS 1954 *i9 *18 8 
1955 *21 | *22.9 
United States.. wae 1955 32 684 | 87 625 PONE iscnsidiesa 1955 | 44 095 _ United States........ 1954 674 |1 014.4 
1955 615 | 985.4 
ED Ai di-de aor eae Be 1955 *176 } *126.0 
MILLET and SORG- WINE POS vcvr cca rnexs 1936-40 — 38.6 
HUM 1948 _ 43.7 
DN hs-b'e aa steers aa 1953 oa 5 254 1949 — 40.6 
United States (Sorg- 1954 — 5 013 1950 _ 47.8 
ee 1955 8 660 —_ eee 1954 _ 285 1948-50 _ 44.0 
India (Millet)' ..... ‘ 1953 | 19 205 8 121 1951 — 45.7 
1954 |*48 331 *7 481 1952 —_ 46.7 
CITRUS FRUIT 1953 —| 47.8 
1954 *53 | *48.3 
RICE Italy SOE. ccccsececewasn 1937-39 365 | 343.0 
Oranges and tange- 1948 335 | 237.7 
WOMes koe ick sve 1953 J 682 1949 325 | 259.1 
United States........ 1954 973 | 2670 ee ae .| 1953 —_ 340 1950 348 | 268.2 
1955 734 | 2142 Union of S. Africa! 1948-50 336 | 255.0 
Ea ee 1954 2 392 3 539 Oranges and tange- 1951 357 | 261.1 
BN tiaiacaaccinw owes 1952 3 999 5 841 PN ascecse aun 1954 — 279 1952 288 209.3 
1953 4 004 5 616 Grapefruit......... 1954 —_ 44 1953 363 244.9 
1954 3 931 5 804 DDD ids wces nce 1954 — 3 1954 360 260.1 
ME 56 secdr aaa ws 1953 | 31173 42004 1955 *359 | *254.7 
1954 | 30 118 | 36 894 MOBED ov cccevecsecces 1954 69 | 113.0 
Indonesia SOYBEANS FOOTIE 1937-39 142 151.4 
Java and Madura .. 1953 4 017 6 646 1948 65 61.0 
Other islands ..... 1953 2 448 4 324 United States®....... 1955 7 445 — 1949 66 | 64.0 
Java and Madura .. 1954 4 157 7 274 1950 68 68.1 
Other islands ..... 1954 2 545 4 519 1948-50 66 64.3 
A Ae 1954 3038 11392 | GROUNDNUTS 1951 72 74.2 
Korea, South ....... 1954 — 3 516 1952 74 81.3 
Pakistan’ .......... 1948-50 — 12 586 United States*.. 1 1955 823 _ 1953 70 75.2 
1951 — | 11 820 CR codederveeeeen 1954 | *2 250 — 1954 78 | 92.5 
1952 9316 12 423 French West Africa. 1954 *725 —_— 1955 *81 *92.5 
1953 — | 13 946 Nigeria...... Sian! Ul 1954 *770 — 
1954 9 591 | 12 810 COTTON (Lint) 
LINSEED DE ok asnanweee 1955 1 287 | 283 
POTATOES 
United States........ 1955 2043 1102 |MEMP FIBER 
Denmark ........ ‘ 1954 96 1 938 SN tik Sonuawannewsd 1954 1 331 394 Peper eeterire 1953 a 74 
1955 88 -- | 
United States..... ji — ps = MEAT 
bi COFFEE italy’ 
Beef and veal...... 1954 — 409 
SWEET POTATOES Coews. Gis ... 6.000 1953 _ 23.3 ERT. _ *165 
and YAMS Dominican Republic. . 1953 _ 33.5 Mutton and lamb.. — | 45 
1954 —_ 20.0 MEE Siice oe ouese _ *619 
United States........ 1955 137 855 Gastomeie’.. vicccese 1953 _- 60.6 
Indonesia Tere 1952 _ 17.1 Australia 
Java and Madura. 1954 174 1 053 DG Saaried 3 aaea oo 1954 — 1054.0 Beef and veal...... 1954 _ 735 
Other islands ..... 1954 109 985 PE bt cvenkeomaea =_ 92 
Korea, South .. ..]1930-34 Mutton and lamb.. — = 
-36 15 114 PE pwkeKeeness a 1 
1948 45 308 | CACAO 
1949 48 327 
1948-50 45 306 | Dominican Republic..| 1953 —| *29.5 |MILK (Cow) 
1952 32 178 1954 —_ *35.0 a, eer 1954 a 5 394 
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Table 3. - Barley : Area and production, 


1948-50, 1953, 1954, and 1955! 
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Tableau 3. - Orge : Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1953, 1954, et 1955! 





Country 
Pays 


EUROPE 


Austria . ‘ca 

errr Peweabeoens 
Czechoslovakia... . 
ie nut ceetaeente nike bes 
SE ee ee ee 


Pee rere pee chavesd ibe 
Germany,’ Western.............. 
ERR ERE. eens 
Hungary ...... TIT ptt Te ror 


Dl jchinadhehivadbaseandavehicd 


0 EE eee ee 
NES Se aera ae 
aided acc weta a uaior a 
United Kingdom................ 
Ns eae ed eae outa 


ME has ik ca Hk PE Kise weenie iekare 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Se pie . 
DG: did aia dish dA vin inatinn Wiaid. cadets 


EP Re ee eae 
Re 


Total . 


ASIA 


China (22 provinces)...... 
eee 


Korea, South .... 
Pakistan . 


AFRICA 


DS ia bod aint goad stem ictss 


| ea tae i ie 
te Te cea cs re 


French Morocco 
| eee 
Union of South Africa® 

Total . 


OCEANIA 


Australia . ‘ 
New Zealand 


MN eibciktuccauxccbedubeeucen 


WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.) 


Area - Superficie 


1948-50 | 1953 


*6 205 











169 


215 


653 


28 
47 


103 
191 
42 


1170 


3 26 
1 096 
915 
736 
230 
2 437 
16 680 


























Production 
| 4955 1948-50 | 1953 1954 | 1955 
Shin role Wats arco A esi le aia Bea dak ote esa Fe OE 6.3.5 s dn sediacxacvare 
| | | | 
195 | 320 | 313.— | 
f 27 =| 2% SC 247 
ie 1034 ri Ate 
604 1548 | 248 | 2065 
ss 190 314 | 265 ve 
34 294 1 425 | 2 239 2 525 2 530 
790 1 180 2 072 1 920 a 
208 204 | 258 236 245 
: 7691 | ra | ea 4 
89 128 | 28 179 268 
250 313} 78 
aay 186 279 208 | ie 
ee 1 | 207 CO 224 ore 
Se 1038 | i? tf | Ls 
160 % | 105 104 | 1 
1 731 1 476 2135 | 458 
195 194 470 364 —CCS 58 
23 sO 63 6 | Bt: 
886 1 987 2 561 2280 | 
=i — ee 457 253 | ie 
14 200 ___18 390 i a 
3 972 3 243 5 706 3 821 wi 
i 157 | 165 162 th 
5 706 6213 | S27 8 058 8 369 
9920 | 9610 | 11150 | 12040 rene 
590 | 894 1 206 
49 | re 4h 
14 27 25 
161 80 | 56 89 
43 satis 
49 83 93 | 
207 226 233 
26 — 39 ae 
; _— 1 430 <.. 2 So 
| 
*7010— | si rs 
239 =| 2 928 2 765 
758 *820 *820 me 
24 194 707 1111 1 240 899 
995 1924 = | 2 091 2583 | 2 337 
a 663 761 632 | 
2h 162 111 158i 
; 328 472 | 593 | 
2 550 1 820 i 2400 | 
16170 | 19 350 18950 | 
| 
1 337 812 | 723 920 | me 
57 132 103 116 CO 126 
me 600 | 600 | 600 | he 
1290 | 1 806 1737 =| 
233 180 170 | 
See a a s 
i ~ 3 310 3 790 1 oe err 
455 | 936 590 | 
5 i Geta so | 6 5 tee 
cece 500 |_ 1010 640 | = 
44 900 «=| 55 100 55 200 





11955, preliminary figures. — 1948 and 
1948 and 1950. — On farms and estates. 


1949. — *Sown area. — 
#1949 and 1950. 


1955, chiffres préliminaires. — #1948 et 1949. — *Superficie ense- 
mencée. — ‘1948 et 1950. — *Dans les petites exploitations et grands 
domaines. — 


*1949 et 1950. 
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Table 4. - Oats : Area and production, Tableau 4. - Avoine: Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1953, 1954, and 1955' 1948-50, 1953, 1954 et 1955! 
Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-50 1953 1954 1955 1948-5 1953 1954 | 1955 
te hae taae aeons SN Spin scspanveessi ans Sceeeweesaeset ren Oe EE Sidecaseaees 
EUROPE } | 
ESM PEERS RD SRI 204 200 191 us| 360 | 334 
GE, ccccccevccsccccsesceses 179 161 152 493 | 462 452 
Bebgerte, ccccccccccccccecccccscs ony } : 
CEI co cvcdccccceccccee *621 *972 
BIE on cccvscccccesecosonces 305 244 247 275 935 823 | 800 } 
SE cceccuoccesssnesdonyess 422 479 487 688 904 830 
FPOREBe ec cocccccccccccccescocese 2 409 2 270 2 154 2 097 3 303 | 3 663 3 577 3 343 
Germany, Western.........-.++: 1 120 1 055 943 2 350 2 554 2 473 | 
GE 6 odcncctevesnvenceresvase 141 149 143 146 114 167 152 | 
PE iatriicaven ciganccenns *206 . *265 | ; | | 
} | 
See Bite. O68. . o icc ssavsneevan 294 231 216 243 637 576 } 483 } 
EE ee ae 473 457 452 486 602 546 
SR se vnccccesbeccecsies 22 21 19 35 41 | 
OS SS Ee 136 | 156 143 374 484 — | 467 
GED - okGigasenscvccsensecess 76 72 70 173 179 161 | 
Pe handenesecardiwestndens 1 750 2 287 | : e 
PEs sc ccccvccecsveceecsesies 297 296 | 298 112 132 | 126 
RES 600 602 | 617 496 | 434 542 | 
GRIER c cccccccccsoccccecccen ee 498 506 | 478 490 813 | 983 880 | 870 
SHINE oe cc cenwesescccevese 29 a 26 24 68 7 OC 6 62 
United Kingdom ............6++: 1 307 1 149 1 047 2 929 | 2 866 2 479 
VRSEID .. ccccccccccvescesssece 365 339 341 308 | 352 233 
TOO 200. ccccccccccccccccesess 12640 | (12 270 11.910 — é 19 750 20 910 19 760 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
INL 52. ap honsdencemeeeens 4609 | 3978 | 4 112 4 523 5 640 | 627% «(| 4 731 
BD ec ccvccodcccervecccscoeces 64 86 | 45 } 50 | 51 | pie 
Se SND Siniccsceceoesvecen’ 7 16 086 15 870 17 058 se 17 000 19 912 = 17° 555° 21 766 i 21 98 
Fe wecencdcesescccvcseesseess _ 20 760 19 930 } 21 250 21 600 “25 600 | 23 880 | 26 550 | 
; | | —-——— -— B.A WES. a eee: 22 ee 
| | 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
IR, cab i pawn binwansdeneee 596 729 707 669 991 | 908 
SSS eee 14 17 17 10 12 12 
CAN ciwiwasiaradeunnememenn 96 89 95 102 75 97 108 
EE ais siiavenncesuwascenden 79 67 ee. Se Se ; 48 60 | 56 
VOR vsssicovcncsvosescssesenes ; 800 900 | 900 | 810 1-170 1080 | tae 
ASIA | | | 
China : 22 provinces............. *941 : ? *748 
ee : | f **200 ie 
POGOE cccccccccccccsccceccveeees 83 87 } 88 107 | 146 } 163 } 
BN idcihanidasedeideesceunee , 1*46 | a | 
Korea, South...... 10 _— (5) 
DE seth onseneceiaeeeunaetseeass 6 5 
FOIE co ccacccsccccoccoescssces 290 j 320 348 360 292 416 325 = 
ee curseersatwanassvaceest 1 690 1710 =| 1 740 1410 | 1 610 1540 | 
: } i | : Fs p } cae a 
AFRICA | | 
a6 av ercics Orenetedunous 173 181 146 139 137 | 15 | 110 | 
French Meresee ....2 cccccccccces 48 80 47 43 69 | 44 } 
WHE eters den sensercvesoceouse 32 23 19 19 12 6 
Union of South Africa® .......... 152 3 : , _ 83 _ ‘ - 
We ee dercctacseuderesdenssae< 420 470 400 7 290 H 300 270 ves 
| | 
OCEANIA } | 
ROUTED occ cccsesescercscccccoe 711 865 910 910 461 598 526 581 
FE DE tnccsccnanesreseces es 8 .. , . —S. a > 25 ae 27 A es SE 
BD sicsacsnninn: senesnvnnions 730 870 920 | ee 
| | 
| 
WORLD TOTAL (excl. U.S.S.R.). 37 000 | 36 200 37 100 48 400 48 500 49 800 
11955, preliminary figures. — #1948 and 1949. — *1950. — 11948. 11955, chiffres préliminaires. — #1948 et 1949. — 1950. — 41948. 
— ™949 and 1950. — On farms and estates. — 4949 et 1950. — *Dans les petites exploitations et grands do- 


maines. 








Table 5. - Maize: Area and production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954! 
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Tableau 5. - Mais: Superficie et production, 


1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954" 





Country 


Pays 


EUROPE 


Austria. 


Czechoslovakia : Grown alone 


With other crops 
rer ‘ 
Greece. 


Hungary....... 
Italy... avaws 
Portugal.. 
Des paee ws 
Yugoslavia... 


Total 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


Canada... 
Cuba.. 


Dominican Republic. 


El Salvador. 
Guatemala. ... 


Honduras....... 
Mexico. ..... 
Nicaragua.. 
United States®... 


Total . 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina 
Brazil. 
Chile. 
Colombia. . 


Peru. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela.. 
Total .. 


ASIA 


China : 22 provinces 
Manchuria... 

India. 

indonesia. Keen ° 
Java and Madura. 
Other islands 


Japan*® 
Pakistan. 
Philippines. . 
Turkey... 


Total 


AFRICA 


ON ie cinies 
French Morocco 
French West Africa 
ONS tas: co te ces 


Madagascar . 
Tanganyika. ; : 
Union of South Africa 


Total . 


OCEANIA 


Australia... 
Total .. 


WORLD 


TOTAL 
SSR) oe 205 


(excl. 





1948-50 


58 
"114 
31 
308 
235 

1 329 
1 241 
379 

2 269 
10 800 


112 
‘67 
187 
*521 


186 
3 947 


34 020 
39 650 


1 564 
4 650 


681 
249 


337 
8 100 


*4 966 


i 


3 277 


*1 640 
*391 
39 

391 
935 
576 

16 000 


630 


471 
*382 


81 
*230 
2 873 


8 100 


74 
80 


82 700 


Area - Superficie 


1952 


1953 


1 000 hectares 


60 58 

349 375 

255 269 

1 273 1 272 

488 475 

340 365 

2 286 2 404 

11 400 11 500 

137 146 

65 65 

203 185 

478 568 

291 304 

4 236 4 863 

122 136 

32 819 32 620 

38 850 39 450 

2 356 2 414 

5 120 5 469 

48 52 

844 833 

283 226 

278 276 

270 277 

9 500 9 900 
*4 940 
*3 100 

3 605 3 788 

1 794 1 490 

438 470 

41 47 

396 432 

998 1 120 

642 — 

16 400 16 400 

716 847 

482 508 

858 693 

1057 167 
79 

75103 262 75103 548 

8 900 9 300 

70 72 

70 80 


85 100 


86 600 


1954 


58 


411 
262 


1 274 
486 
355 

2 460 


11 700 


169 


32 324 
39 800 


7 #3 056 
53 


3 774 


1 998 
502 


46 
432 

1 361 
720 


16 700 


800 
520 


7513 440 


68 
70 


87 300 





1948-50 


338 
237 
“77 
229 
'420 


171 
2 942 


84 
83 836 
88 600 


2 319 
5 897 


665 


399 
151 
311 


10 100 


*6 843 
**4 230 
1 960 


§1 055 
*516 


51 
394 
667 
683 


16 800 


1 322 
324 
293 
3574 


67 
*150 
2 446 


7 200 


135 
150 


138 300 


Production 


1952 


| 
1953 


122 151 
485 803 
230 309 

2 396 3 213 
455 350 
647 707 

1 470 3 831 

12 000 16 600 
501 530 
210 251 
88 a2 
181 181 
433 413 
182 191 

3 202 3 720 

123 139 
83 300 81 092 
88 500 86 900 

3 550 4 450 

5 984 7 071 
66 97 
928 943 
458 319 
208 237 
343 335 

11 800 13 800 
*6 600 
*4 190 

2870 | 3 011 

1 204 1 303 
433 512 
1 66 
354 Ahh 
710 781 
837 759 

17 700 18 400 

1 506 1 853 
290 296 
492 354 

1984 10400 
71 

3 160 3 549 

8 200 9 100 
126 129 
140 140 

138 300 144 600 


1954 


*3 


Lad 


567 
% 


200 
305 
600 


500 
102 


326 


991 
084 
584 


56 
448 
770 
914 


400 


752 
226 


315 











Tabi 


EUR 


Ira 


AFR 


Ba: 
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Table 6. Millet and sorghum : Area and production, Tableau 6. - Millet et sorgho: Superficie et production, 
1948-50, 1952, 1953, and 1954 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 1954 
Area - Superficie Production 
Country . | = 
Paye 1948-50 1952 1953 1954 1948-50 1952 } 1953 | 1954 
| | 
Rexel aid a ihchins case ibaa © GP OOS «a. 60 in 6n:9:6000 6:00 9: 00r abies bis Kiisin weeps OIE TD « Siseh-css co dcocccccs 
EUROPE | 
Pofend «.cccccccccccosess M 60 Ay 
NID 64 keeseerdn sees M '26 ; > 18 a ; Lendl 
FORE 0 occcvececsooses 190 150 160 190 150 170 co 
of which millet..... 150 110 120 130 100 120 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
El Salvador .......eeceees M 98 93 102 98 430 1 108 107 
IE 6 ivacoo waa vaes S 56 62 66 351 46 49 
OLE eee S 31 38 42 28 54 63 
United States ........... S 3 270 2 048 2 489 4 356 4 343 2 109 2 778 5 184 
MEMES, oc 6 esdes tind 3 540 2 340 2 810 4 630 > Sap 700 |\— 
of which sorghum.... 3 380 2170 2 620 ; 4 440 __ 2 230° 2 910 
SOUTH AMERICA 
WIND 6c kscetvine< aes M 110 329 127 86 289 104 
ASIA | 
Ate s "25 32 49 13 15 23 
<p meeecpebecbele M 38 36 2 | 1% 19 2 | 
: ve ae *6 553 *7 999 *7 612 
China : 22 provinces , 94 367 °5 815 <a 
A aiecne aah M **3 167 , **3 389 *3 445 
Manchuria..... : *3 780 ™*4 423 *4 720 
India ins 16 170 18 056 19 206 6.097 6 455 8 121 ‘ 
a) et oe ee S 415 329 17 539 17 397 | 17 586 5 489 } 7 359 7 814 9 238 
Iraq M 414 4 | 22 19 19 7 28 20 
AS TRE NRC eS M 112 112 99 | 95 123 146 119 88 
Leis Detcuunsues anos he 168 309 128 | 944 ‘45 | po 
Keren, South .....cccces . 197 14 | 18 | “14 8 | ; 

. 989 896 | 1 046 | 968 389 | 271 462 F 
I on rches wie wecaee i be [ 543 | 533 609 | 453 255 224 | 284 | 220 
WMI he canines. nkidaaeo ts M eee... 7% 8 | 79 __80 7a | Cs«i103 | 88 

he 52400 | 57 000 58 000 | = 35 000 37 400 -_ oT 
psi eed Sonne a ae 28300 | 30300 | 31400 | 18 850 18900 | 20700 | 

of which millet...... ‘ | = | . ———|__— 

AFRICA | | | 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.... M 354 ‘97 | 

iiieee st 5 904 | | | 619 | 
NIN ig sa:di's:b cicvazorais oe s 48 ; 28 | 
Bechuanaland ............ s 77 73 | 57 | 142 12 16 | 
Belgian Congo ....... re 98 80 . | *69 48 | , ne 
Di At wi 5 ne 6 oe cin kana S 198 182 | 200 | 192 517 } 522 581 549 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of | | 

NE riot 5 cdasadenaes M 94 A 50 | 45 2 | 43. | a. 
DS Sc nicasncveke M 1 660 1660 | 1660 | 4 660 
S 277 260 | | 
French Cameroons........ T 660 638 | 381 351 | 
French Equatorial Africa’,® T 783 | 583 ; } eh 
French Morocco.......... M 28 | 26 23 15 | 8 5 
S 133 97 | 93 70 34 A 34 5 
French Togoland......... T = 204 | 206 ore , = 113 118 
French West Africa® ..... M 439 f] | iy ) | 
S a ie et ee : | ao ty ee so 
Rc ikeh ook pus taows T _ 96 ; ; ; 119 ; 
ere ee M 175 | 175 = 99 99 
Madagascar ............6. T 760 | . 47 : | 
NS Siba a0 de ith piialoe dc T 2 964 | . . 2 835 : ss | 
Northern Rhodesia ...... M *40 *20 
S 197 = | | 
I ges cake eias Ss “7 | . . . *38 ark , 
Ruanda-Urundi RES Rae M 50 46 | 46 | + 27 | 26 } 28 | 
S 129 130 140 | 145 } 142 | 152 
DN i cececesceecen es T ‘56 * 300 . ‘26 oa 100 
Southern Rhodesia!®...... T ‘448 "5 ri ad | whe d i "1205 
Spanish Morocco......... Ss 50 53 51 . ‘51 59 15 
Tanganyika !?............ T 1 129 1 313 1 258 645 914 879 
Uganda M 454 407 496 : , 
ea kde Ss 212 224 265 sac a } wai } haar 
Union of South Africa’!... § 38 : ae es 156 255 | 110 | 145 
2 le GN eee 18 600 20 000 19 600 11 500 13 100 12 600 i 

WMG soos cesses 1 520 1 050 1 130 610 | 6 690 | 

Sorghum............ 3 140 | 3 240 3 330 2 320 2 720 | 2 810 | 

Unspecified.......... __ 13 960 | i i Ce a 8530 | 9 670 9120 | ns 

| | 
OCEANIA | | 
IEEE up sve sasseas ss s 4h 79 76 1 eo | “4 114 | 98 
a ee as _ : PF. eA + i’ 
| 
j | | 
WORLD TOTAL(excl.U.S.S.R) 75 000 80 000 80 800 ; 51 500 53 500 | 55 800 | 
DE cracuncspedsimncencts 30 200 | 32 000 } 33 000 a 19 900 20 100 21 800 
ee 30 800 | 32 300 | 32 700 aes 23 100 | 23 700 24 900 } 
I 0 ists waweoineduewiets 14 000 15 700 15 100 8 500 9 700 H 9 100 
M = Millet S = Sorghum M = Millet S = Sorgho 
T = Millet and T = Millet et sorgho. 
11948. — and 1950. — 41948 and 1949. — 11948. — #1948 et 1950. — #1949 et 1950. — #1948 et 1949. — 51950. 
1950. — *St 1,500 thousand metric tons of *— *Estimation permanente, comprenant 1.500 mille tonnes métriques 
ff (Eragrostis a ) Jes small millets. — "Includes mixed d teff (Eragrostis abyssinica). — 7Non compris le millet d'ltalie. — 
jrain. — *Includes fonio. — 191949. — !4Area refers to farms and *Y compris les mélanges de grains. — *Y compris le fonio. — 191949. 
estates only, production is total. — '*Includes maize. — '!Pour la superficie, culture des fermes et grands domaines seu- 


lement ; pour la production, toutes cultures. — 4*Y compris le mais. 
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Table 7. - Sugar: Production, centrifugal sugar (raw value) 
and non-centrifugal cane sugar, 1948-50, 1952, 
1953, and 1954! 


PRODUCCION 


Tableau 7. - Sucre: Production de sucre centrifugé (équi- 
valent de sucre brut) et sucre de canne non 
centrifugé, 1948-50, 1952, 1953 et 19541 









































Year beginning September Campagne commengant en septembre 
Country : Country EEE A ‘ 4 
j j j 
Pays 1948-50 | 1952 1953 1954 Pays 1948-50 | 1952 1953 1954 
| | 
seen riick 1 000 metric tons . s+eeeeee 1.000 tonnes métriques ........ 
RP Tee SOUTH AMERICA (conc.). | 

ES PERE EOI 79 133 183 "23 TNE os bevanceseisoevens ai wt @i°2 

RRS ARE 350 323 | 408 *347 Panela .......-+seeeeee ees | = | 4 

NE iain niven x ahatenl, +58 *50 *70 +55 Paraguay! «1... + .sseee sees : ont aa 

Czechoslovakia ............. *713 “625 |  *825 *725 Peru st! oes eee eee eeeeeees 454 60 i = 

pec tc Gieden ober #321 "266 | (#391 *235 Chancaca..............+4. 4 p. ai 

PE en ivh iii ys keuewe aos *22 20 36 #38 Uruguay*... 1.0.0... .+eeeeeee Re 6 | 34 

* ER Sera ee eae 48 73 | 100 | *118 

EN Aino Kam daaiseS ng ddaine 1 092 999 1 639 1 685 4 *100 +73 | *73 

Germany 2 EOS *1 421 *1 496 3*2 214 *1 996 Papelon and panela cocvces 120 — | “es 
ET ee (*671) (*600 ) (*806) | (*685) Pi heed us kindcton 
MON osiceccccckcs (750) (896) | *(1 408) | (*1 311) _ aes” 3 10 | 20 | 30 

Tes Cea *254 *240 *410 *330 Pcs ecvaduciaiiedons 2 920 3 620 3 980 4 240 

Ireland, Rep. of* Soll 98 93 130 *101 Non-centrifugal cane .... 1 250 1020 | 1080 | 1 000 

0 EE eee 510 712 717 *850 . ea a i 

Netherlands .......... 354 422 440 *415 

a 824 1898 4 201 +1 036 ASIA (Beet and cane) 

Portugal Afghanistan eee 5g 4 | ~— | *6 
Azores and Madeira’...... 8 10 *10 *10 Associated States of — 

OI conse oko nrsverecnaa *108 *95 | *180 *165 Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam. } 

(Sy UNREST RCEISRSEN oe 226 609 345 *268 Viet-mam....... 20. seeeceees 1 | = eT “ 
ES RIS miei o (202) (571) (319) (*242) DM inateavi écdhadundwecna *7 23 25 *23 
NO sceces reer eeee as (24) (38) (26) (*26) China 

“aI aha aaa *295 234 335 288 eee *56 | *75 | *60 *100 

Caiieese 7 29 «| 34 28 Non-centrifugal cane ... *250 | *350 *310 | *310 

United Kingdom............ 617 622 786 684 Manchuria (Beet) ......... v *8 *12 8 | 220 

MIMI, ig cc's dem pb-o oars 128 55 191 *146 Taiwan (Formosa)......... 565 895 722 r 685 
adel asi aoe —— - India’ ee ee an ea ana a ae : a é — BR = = = 

ae lass eles ng Ge sid 7 480 7 890 | 10 550 9 600 RO... Sin | Stiles taba 
COO ve sereserereevere. = = =. = Java and Madura‘, 7, **..] 181 | 9460 || = 619, | S725 
Non-centrifugal cane ... "36 | *200 *249 *250 
WRED. GOD 6 ieissccisenes *2100 | 43 407 3815 | *3 400 a ean ae 4b | *79 *79 *68 
DOG BOONE ok ccd ccccerrenesn 14 35 *44 *36 
N. and CENT. AMERICA Non-centrifugal cane ... *15 *25 | “23 | *23 

(Beet and cane) Peeee Fo oo ccseccnes *42 | 86 | 83 | *W1 

pe Reagent neniens "610 | "830 | #960 : 

British West Indies’ Ee rere er 711. | #1 029 1301 | *4 275 
Barbados*...........-+++: 169 163 182 171 Muscovado and panocha... 34 58 | 50 | *91 
Jamaica ........-.e seer ees 264 336 369 388 WINE Sic vscsiccutiosares 3 | % "36 | 89938 
Leeward PED sccccsenes 64 85 63 75 Crude brown sugar....... *19 | *19 | "19 «| *19 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 151 155 176 196 Date GION iso cocked eens 145 181 194 | 199 
Windward Islands......... 4 16 15 *18 Total saneeeeen | | 

Canada (Beet) 11 150 123 114 ee 

Costa Rics........ *23 *31 *34 *32 eT ee eee P = 4 a | P P po 

SR dieckabudiubtiessicrekih 5515 | 5159 | 4890 | %% 534 CONG 0000 on-0s se ee rreesne 4000 | 4200 | 4350 | 6350 

Dominican Republic’........ 495 637 °613 Non-centrifugal cane ..... <a 2 om in 

ee be d wine eweok ae *25 27 *33 *33 

NG cos eacheckaanes 61 87 100 *116 AFRICA (Cane) 

Guatemals ........---++++-- 32 36 *42 *44 ET cunieaneescénveuns 45 | 47 52 *52 
Panela ......--seeeeeenees *27 *46 *46 *46 Betelee Conge ** ....ccccses 15 | 17 17 | *17 

Malel® wreeecercesceceseocers 50 +4 *50 ay eRe: 187 29 | wm *300 

Martinique......cccccccseces 36 54 *71 *79 ERRAIW occ tod nda nas 4 |° 18 | 12 | *18 

ROMEO cocccvcccccccccesces 673 826 *871 *964 MRE cass zaveivd need 15 | 18 | 19 *33 
PEED ven ccodsoceveuns *154 *120 *150 *150 I 422 468 512 | 499 

Nicaragua ...-..+-.-+seeee: *24 “34 *38 *42 NONE ec cisevencecnss 84 % | 93 | *113 

Terre 14 18 19 17 Settee la a aac ae a 97 158 | 171 | * 185 

DE ENED wes nipvenssoed 1146 | 1061 | 093 | % 089 a, , 9 | 12 | 2 | 45 

ES er rey 1 970 1914 2 220 2 399 ES IRS 60 | 54 | 43 *50 
BOSE cocivsescccccccccvense (1 497) (1 365) (1 648) (1 848) Union of South Africa’*.... 561 | 608 | 658 752 
BD siitehmaretdae enna (473) (549) (572) (551) 1 510 | 1730 | 1860 | 2 050 ~ 

Virgin Islands (U.S.) .......- 7 13 9 OE: censicwennevakan 210° 30 -| ? 050 
Total } 

MOM cc haacahencevneaecd 1 620 1 520 1 770 1960 | OCEANIA (Cane) 
COD cckcwennccrdteneese 9 240 9 320 9 270 9 030 seas wewex gene 949 964 1 274 1 348 
Non-centrifugal cane ..... 270 260 290 290 pet Be OF err eee 123 | 134 194 *116 
. SEE? sbdanvisevsecegat 881 | 997 =| 977 91 
SOUTH AMERICA (Cane) We GU ineercciwenccns 1 950 2 090 | 2 450 2 460 

MUNN TY sisemer dceces 576 560 710 778 | | 

OS ig EE aE: 1 389 1 B44 1 996 2125 | WORLD TOTAL | | 
Primitive mills............ +370 *270 *300 *270 (excl. U.S.S.R.) 

I I li aia ds swe wb Wan 199 244 243 261 DE ciekwerrctcbsonceeuews 9 300 9700 | 12700 | 11 900 

GE een ccccducusss ‘ *174 *198 *218 *245 RS ee ee 18 500 | 21 000 | 21 700 22 300 
DE 6a. tectsaedescknnas 710 600 *650 *600 Non-centrifugal cane...... 5 500 | 5 500 | 5700 | § 700 

11954, preliminary. — "Including sugar from Danish beets processed 11954, chiffres préliminaires. — *Y compris le sucre provenant de 

in Sweden. — *Excluding about 30 thousand metric tons of sugar pro- betteraves danoises traitées en Suéde. — *Non compris environ 30 
duced from beets grown outside Germany - *Calendar year. — mille tonnes de sucre provenant de betteraves cultivées en dehors de 
‘Year beginning July. — *Beet and cane sugar — *Tel el. — "In- ‘Allemagne. — *Année civile. — Campagne commencant en_ juil- 
cludes the sugar equivalent of fancy molasse - *Restricted crops. — let. — *Sucre de betterave et de canne. — ‘Tel quel. — *Y compris 
Year beginning June. — '!Calendar year beginning the following l'équivalent en sucre des mélasses concentrées. — *Cultures soumises 
January. — '*1949 and 1950. — '* White sugar, raw basis; direct a contingentement. — '*Campagne commengant en juin. — !!Cam- 
from cane, refined from gur, and khandsari. — '*For direct consump- pagne agricole commengant en janvier de l'année suivante. — 121949 
tion as gur, of which about 90% for human consumption. — '!*Estates et 1950. — 4*Sucre blanc en équivalent de sucre brut; provenant 


only, excluding small holdings. 
cludes palm sugar production 
annually. — '*On farms and 
7°94 net titre. 


— '*Year beginning 22 March 


estimated at 


estates. — 


115 thousand me 


1*Year beginning 


ae oe 
tric tor 


May. — 


directement de la canne, raffiné 4 partir du gur, et sucre khandsari. 
— '*Destiné a la consommation directe sous forme de gur, dont 90% 
environ pour la consommation humaine. — '*Grands domaines seu- 
lement, a l'exclusion des petites exploitations. — '*Année commen- 


gant le 22 mars. — 1*7Non compris la production de sucre de palme 
estimée a 115 mille tonnes métriques par an. — !*Petites exploita- 
dormaines. — '*Campagne 
degrés. 


tions et grands en mai. — 


*°Titre net 94 


commengant 








Tab 


EUR 


sou 
Arg 
V 


Bra 
Chi 


Col 


Per 


ASIA 


Jap: 
V 





1Ex 
ing 30 
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Table 8. - Condensed and evaporated milk 
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Tableau 8. - Lait condensé et évaporé 














- Production i 
Continent Continent 
and | et 
country 1948-50 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 pays 
awhaee Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ....... 
EUROPE EUROPE 
Belgium Belgique 
Whole : 3 ; 2 : | ? Lait entier 
Skim Lait écrémé 
Denmark Danemark 
Whole 23 34 38 32 Lait entier 
Skim 10 6 6 6 Lait écrémé 
France 32 68 54 am I France 
Germany, Western | Allemagne occidentale 
Whole 46 109 118 = 7 167 Lait entier 
Skim 16 9 7 8 7 Lait écrémé 
Ireland, Rep. of' 10 =! 9 9 6 1 Irlande, Rép. d"? 
Netherlands Pays-Bas 
Whole 110 161 205 199 212 Lait entier 
Skim 8 | 17 22 20 14 Lait écrémé 
Norway | | Norvége 
Whole i 10 10 7 | Lait entier 
Spain | Espagne 
Whole 13 17 17 11 Lait entier 
Sweden | Suéde 
Whole 2 1 2 sf acai Lait entier 
Skim 1 : Lait écrémé 
Switzerland 4 3 4 4 | aie Suisse 
United Kingdom | Royaume-Uni 
Whole 89 74 103 107. | 99 Lait entier 
Skim 26 13 12 39 18 Lait écrémé 
NORTH and CENTRAL AMERICA | AMERIQUE DU NORD ET CEN- 
| RALE 
| 
Canada | | Canada 
Whole 123 141 146 132 133 Lait entier 
Skim 7 8 7 ae Lait écrémé 
Condensed buttermilk 1 = 1 | 1 1 Babeurre condensé 
| | 
| 
United States Etats-Unis 
Whole 1 522 1464 | 1435 | 1306 | 1 304 Lait entier 
Skim 336 316 312 | 330 | am Lait écrémé 
Buttermilk 81 79 | 70 | 60 | Babeurre 
SOUTH AMERICA | } AMERIQUE DU SUD 
Argentina } Argentine 
Whole 8 9 Lait entier 
Brazil 17 17 21 18 Brésil 
Chile | Chili 
Whole? 9 10 11 12 | Lait entier* 
Colombia 4 2 3 = Colombie 
Peru | | Pérou 
Whole 5 9 14 , 4 Lait entier 
ASIA ASIE 
Japan { Japon 
Whole 1 | , a 27 39 =O Lait entier 
| | 
AFRICA | } | AFRIQUE 
| 
Union of South Africa } } Union Sud-Africaine 
Whole 15 | 22 21 | 26 | Lait entier 
| | 
| 
OCEANIA | | OcCEANIE 
Australia | | Australie 
Whole* 49 51 } SS 56 | 43 Lait entier* 
| | 
New Zealand‘*,® 20 2 23 | 29 | 17 Nouvelle-Zélande*,® 
1Exports - *Condensed milk. — *1950. — ‘12-month period end- 1Exportations. — *Lait condensé. — *1950. — ‘*Pér ode de 12 mois 
ing 30 June of year stated. — *Condensed milk and whole milk powder. finissant le 30 juin de l'année indiquée. — ‘Lait condiensé et lait en- 


tier en poudre. 
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Table 9. - Dried milk 
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Tableau 9. - Lait en poudre 





Continent 
and 
Country 





Production 


1948-50 1951 1952 1953 


Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 


1954 


Continent 
et 
pays 








EUROPE EUROPE 
Belgium Belgique 
Whole 1 . Lait entier 
Skim 3 ? 7 16 16 Lait écrémé 
Denmark Danemark 
Whole 5 8 12 10 Lait entier 
Skim 4 3 3 6 Lait écrémé 
France France 
Whole 4 4 14 16 Lait entier 
Skim : - 2 Lait écrémé 
Germany, Western Allemagne occidentale 
Whole 8 13 14 15 13 Lait entier 
Skim 7 14 21 23 20 Lait écrémé 
Ireland, Rep. of' 2 3 3 2 1 Irlande, Rép. d’! 
Netherlands Pays-Bas 
Whole 11 20 31 24 24 Lait entier 
Skim 20 14 18 29 34 Lait écrémé 
Whey *4 7 8 10 14 Petit lait 
Norway ! 1 1 1 Norvége 
Spain 1 . 2 1 Espagne 
Sweden Suéde 
Whole 8 ’ 9 5 5 Lait entier 
Skim 4 3 4 7 7 Lait écrémé 
Switzerland Suisse 
Whole 4 4 4 4 Lait entier 
Skim 2 ~ 3 3 Lait écrémé 
United Kingdom Royaume-Uni 
Whole 21 21 19 20 22 Lait entier 
Skim 2 4 7 19 28 Lait écrémé 
Buttermilk and Whey 4 5 7 9 Babeurre et petit lait 
NORTH and CENTRAL AMERICA AMERIQUE DU NORD ET CEN- 
TRALE 
Canada Canada 
Whole 7 8 7 8 9 Lait entier 
Skim 27 24 40 38 38 Lait écrémé 
Buttermilk 2 2 3 3 3 Babeurre 
Whey “ 4 3 2 Petit lait 
United States Etats-Unis 
Whole 6&4 59 47 47 41 Lait entier 
Skim 378 319 403 550 584 Lait écrémé 
Buttermilk 21 21 21 26 24 Babeyrre 
Whey 67 64 74 79 Petit lait 
SOUTH AMERICA AMERIQUE DU SUD 
Argentina Argentine 
Skim 6 o 7 9 Lait écrémé 
Brazil Brésil 
Whole 6 9 9 14 Lait entier 
Chile Chili 
Whole 1 1 2 2 Lait entier 
Venezuela’ : 2 2 3 4 Venezuela® 
ASIA ASIE 
Japan 8 13 9 *12 Japon 
AFRICA AFRIQUE 
Union of South Africa Union Sud-Africaine 
Whole 1 1 2 2 Lait entier 
Skim 1 1 1 1 Lait écrémé 
OCEANIA OCEANIE 
Australia® | Australie® 
Whole 20 18 15 23 19 Lait entier 
Skim 6 7 11 16 19 Lait écrémé 
Buttermilk and Whey 3 3 3 4 5 Beurre et petit lait 
New Zealand® Nouvelle-Zélande® 
Skim 17 27 32 39 4 Lait écrémé 
Buttermilk 2 8 7 5 6 Babeurre 
Exe 9 34 1950 } lu =] 1Ex 71949 et 1950. — 41948. — *Y compris 
er ilk month f 30 Ju le lai — *Période de 12 mois finissant le 30 
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Table 10. - Pig numbers 
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Tableau 10. - Espéce porcine, nombre 

















Country October-September 
— Date 
eas 1947/48-1949/50 1950/54 1954/52 1952/53 1953/54 
i aiatan Coton lobes ee ante oobi Thousand head - Milliers de tétes ......... ccc eee eeeee 
EUROPE 
IIE Wie 5 Gat ain Satta ale snd gcacarehccebeen- nb oie toakh Xi 1 756 2 523 2 448 2 701 2 643 
Nn cc ainwanwnegainind dean tak emiae user 15-V 1 026 1 265 1 369 1 258 1 310 
EE RS ene ee SR ae Vil 2 456 3 189 3 588 4 310 4 852 
NI aetna ecerc oc = siatace sence eat 1-X 6 287 6 824 7 222 7 179 7 328 
ne. MIN oo esd xcs cb hcownd XII 3 002 5 705 7 068 8 283 8 208 
INN bo 560600 Sonn a~ccceinwwscend Xi 7 323 11 890 13 603 12 979 12 435 
__ | RNR A et EA erent ies: XII 509 582 636 587 603 
NE MENG UI Sb6u:5.0a:s ve seth ocd I-VI 592 558 719 882 958 
Schack os a natined ianscesd- oo oennas I 4 134 3 512 4 215 4 368 4 300 
UNNI iy dicaue: oa ence ora we Os ecare'e arate v 1 343 1 935 1 843 1 964 1 975 
EL gsnwakaaebnawduercur adhere owas aie 15 222 29 928 39 730 
CREE ES thd aie ie IV 46 040 °& 332 5 000 
EERE Es ee nem ee, B. IV 1 232 1 324 1 363 1 411 1 603 
I ale 21-1V 854 892 1 007 1 017 950 
aed ckciae ueneww he vi 2 653 3 891 4 962 5 165 6 251 
EE sed edunebiecceecedeuseunds | 3 951 3911 3 990 4 527 4 318 
Pie vcei We 6s 5000654000 0K604nwaans 62 200 79 000 87 900 i 92 200 94 300 
EER: a Re Ee \ 27 100 26 700 28 500 747 600 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
gO Ae eo eR 1- Xil 5 137 5 418 5 500 5 239 4 723 
ME aks cba cicks &oadwesadtacraucdied xi 15 663 *7 400 
PE EE deckeratencuddcbicthadvaad 1- 57 552 62 852 63 582 _ 54 294 48 560 _ 
PE eb oboe ches eaaes nds etnies 73 500 ~~ 79 900 80 800 __71 900 65 700 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CD icin ob ow badewe nen ie mesueee ee Vil *3 250 *3 989 
EE tio aks nalpndaccnpaesc euemude 31 - Xil 23 512 26 059 27 801 30 916 32 721 
UNE iis ace thin pratlica wpa e al a dha een be Glo eat oe Xi 867 995 = 1 203 1 268 1 346 
ES saeco Vesion eter araneeen 34 200 36 500 38 700 i 43 400 
ASIA 
re a eC Pn Hl 413 418 437 467 
China : Taiwan (Formosa) Xi 1 178 1 620 2 262 2 611 2 820 
RE a ES eRe 103 653 4 420 
Indonesia..... a 1 194 1 116 "4 100 
Japan‘ chitin denen eaaen at anny 1-1 1346 451 799 994 833 
0 See ES 31- Xi 568 156 336 489 506 
Philippines ........ 1 3 355 4 159 4 443 4 794 5086 
WE eviiscdatosecsveaczsuaeb eae sees 80 300 ~ 84 200 87 500 8 100 89 600 
AFRICA 
77 88 
non EEE he POORER ee EO OP ET XI 168 137 103 
TE RIE TOS TSR Seep: xi 222 234 260 260 
MN MINN iis shos'cis a oend vovhawee aes Xi 200 176 241 261 324 
SY UE DOD nec. ncawdpenomenian tas 267 260 : 270 - 
OE IE OPEC OT Oe Xi 404 398 °231 — ‘ 
Seatiiern BROGGS ... ..ccccvccccccccues 31 - Xi! 109 97 ; 1 13537 128 
Union of South Africa ............0000% vill 1 372 1 315 633 
RE watiarceta Veal alate gees 4 100 4 000 4 100 4 100 4 300 
OCEANIA 
OR 5 SNe ce veccucenkieseeecen 31 - 1 191 1 134 1 022 993 1 198 
ey Ee ae ae 31 - 557 ne 574 es ewe... 
We sc cnccepateeriseeceranse tonsa 4 900 1 900 __1 800 ___1 900 ___2 100 
347 000 
WORLD TOTAL. .ccccccvcestosesccves 312 600 327 500 329 100 
Ts WEES onseccvceenseeseseuecew 256 200 285 500 300 800 300 600 299 400 
947/48 et 1948/49 Décen ‘Juir 1947/48 et 1949/ 
0 ux ayant ® Dar é expl ons. 
7O0c or ia A lexcl ie Putao, de Chin Hill 
46 Ct je * 191948/49 t 1949 11Sep 
12AA 13Dar pi at ‘ and 
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Table 11. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : Tableau 11. - Froment et farine de froment (en équiva- 
Reported destination of exports from major lent de froment): Destinations déclarées des 
exporting countries exportations des principaux pays exportateurs 

Country 1951 1952 1953 1954 1954 1955 
fave = | 
1-XH 1-XH 1-Xil 1-X 1-H | IV 1-1 IV 
neta nny Susanna nae abs Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques.......-.- 0 esse e ee eeneererenes 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
APRORUIAE.. < ciccces re 2 450 68 2 512 2 901 646 227 1 054 282 
See err 3 490 2 263 2 730 2 069 415 1 791 206 
EY. craanarn'é siete a ee 7 871 10 589 9 205 6 851 1 37¢ 416 1 491 465 
United States*....... / 12 862 11 166 7 405 6 246 1 182 565 7 2 326 _ 531 z 
TOTAL’... wens pamawres 26 673 24 086 21 852 18 067 a 3 613 1 299 : 5 662 1 484 y 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
ee or eer 313 268 252 98 2 8 5 
Belgium Pee 1eceernee 1 025 925 582 674 140 18 176 47 
SS 6 arctan awe wie ie 63 81 59 90 14 15 12 3 
Perce ecitaewes chawnw ee 38 42 20 15 4 
France....... oe ee ae 201 531 19 3 3 i 
Germany, Western. .. . 2 599 1 781 1 539 2 151 608 83 360 104 
NES he Pe ie ada 619 364 151 231 30 33 197 32 
Iceland . sa yes 4 9 8 6 3 1 
ee te 317 280 210 87 8 42 15 
EE pad ee 1 656 1 093 965 128 3 1 256 79 
I  oicnsccie ‘ sx 74 71 $2 50 9 10 38 - 
NS EE ee 952 847 712 823 211 43 223 78 
Norway . . - ; 307 254 222 226 56 9 107 6 
Poland .... wearer 61 44 122 48 
Portugal..... jap ews one 152 118 91 48 6 1 1 _ 
DO erikiwids ai nie ahs 164 73 375 441 148 64 — 
OS eee ‘ 195 154 21 1 4 
Switzerland. .......... «ee 386 333 304 312 91 47 148 10 
Trieste...... _ - 7 55 18 
United Kingdom.. aA 4 823 4 487 4 504 3 688 632 106 1 013 290 
Yugoslavia....... eel 107 399 551 828 83 88 513 10 
Others.... itl She aio ae a 20 18 35 ‘55 1 11 | _— - 
PE abbedwemee igs Gawain 14 070 12 146 10 652 10 020 2 046 576 3 252 ; 735 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies......... 191 230 182 223 56 16 43 19 
CR weins ews s chin Hace 215 13 192 200 53 17 F 39 23 
NN ah aie ak aid: dala doar ‘ 382 474 244 71 58 12 
ee 823 752 196 140 24 22 24 9 
ee diate nednes 260 267 271 256 64 | 25 74 me 22 e 
PE vekidenbbeqnnin ceewie 1 871 1 936 1 085 890 255 92 180 73 oS 
SOUTH AMERICA 
ert tre re 57 86 94 97 29 9 25 13 
| RRR ES: ee 1 304 1 239 1 460 1 113 105 142 193 67 
Chile. Pe ry eee reer er 241 209 "1 248 5 3 68 
Colombia. .... hide eee 58 50 49 87 11 7 15 8 
Paraguay ....... “a _ 53 46 44 50 10 6 12 4 
Peru a seneeeenve 204 252 264 219 44 7 26 28 
Venezuela ..... a - 177 169 190 200 57 26 62 27 
Oehers.. cess ‘ : eee 91 *304 93 108 25 6 21 10 
PE ravanaveanesaunanaes 2 185 2 346 2 285 2 122 286 206 422 157 
4 of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau, 
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Table 11. - Wheat and wheat flour (wheat equivalent) : Tableau 11. - Froment et farine de froment (en équivae 
Reported destination of exports from major lent de froment) : Destinations déclarées des 
exporting countries (concluded) exportations des principaux pays exportateurs 

(fin) 
Ceetien 1951 1952 1953 1954 1954 1955 
oye 1-XI 1-X 1-XIl 1-XH 1-111 IV 1-11 IV 
eee oe secscseee Phousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........ccccccsvccscvscccccces 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
H | 
ASIA | 
NE a oe we ee 4 30 26 33 6 | 2 12 | 6 
Re sicacdede anne A 311 276 368 236 71 25 | 13 
Kae eS dis ened nue m eis wae 12 — 
Ee ee 59 66 50 61 11 5 14 4 
OR a Ses “A 3 322 2 251 1 578 345 e-] g 276} 39 
| 
EC EE A 188 198 180 147 56 3 48 «CdS! 17 
Ss ee ee eae 16 © 24 
eT CERRITO 0 1 649 1 640 1 867 2 088 457 | 240 564 S| 178 
NEES eae 34 89 166 103 6 2 10 | 10 
Malaya and Singapore....... 226 192 199 209 49 10 81 | 16 
I a Wis ts cn ote 191 1 136 37 25 | 4 
CI i eccaig acu Sane 246 252 247 251 45 23 92 CO 41 
Syria and Lebanon.......... 225 142 105 32 4 2 3 | 28 
REE ae 432 478 533 623 74 26 313 54 
as ois ose srcren aeons 6 712 5 814 6 455 4177 813 359 s2 | 406 
AFRICA 
ES Dena dcmedetiese wena 872 745 47 53 11 8 5 8 
French Africas ........0- Ant 219 208 21 9 1 — - 
SE ae 35 32 3 27 7 2 10 _ 
Portuguese Africa........... 28 31 31 28 9 2 7 6 
Southern Rhodesia.......... 50 34 55 34 7 28 | 
Union of South Africa....... 154 215 250 117 79 10 51 
“SR ere eee 114 185 215 301 32 33 45 14 
WN ccie std sews Sopne be 1 472 1 450 1 075 569 137 55 148 Os 
} 
OCEANIA 
de rere 157 241 200 219 62 8 55 15 
ona 659s sors naeecne 16 18 28 33 10 3 > a 2 
MOS cancc aaaceranes 173 259 228 252 72 11 59 17 
UNSPECIFIED.............. 190 135 72 37 4 si 17 
| ‘ 
WN oo vekvscececdaseees 26 673 24 086 21 852 _ 18 067 3 613 1 299 5662 | 1 484 
OTE Tt foll tr a l Jin ¢ g OT l u j nt € u c p cor rtir 
f 4 vy) q Au | 7 i » € i bl Argenti t Aust 70 
C Fe U t Canada /2,6° E U 71,5 
1Unti 7 ls i B ( n 1 954, déclaration n ja apr le B iof G 7 
mn c te ff | c ja Jon offi ll j porta- 
ts u Ur chiffr n | portations au titre 
xcl t w ang t Etats-Uni ais n 
r Canad r ng | p | , 
*F s ximately 90 | “2 i ni les ex j rine obtenu ca ” 
t t y 17 th 1 C : t lu er aR Wwiror j x- 
r r f 9 tr r al jent 4 | re la 
rt t H A S t é nil 2 Tch ) - §) 9 uille 
| 1 F xclu ain wt rted ’ ent | t je I'A i tion 
j ! t U t U t ®Exe ‘Argentin i | Tc 
r ) ber 9 r r Cc comprennent pa c iad im 
frar 8) ne ) de l'Argenti anc 
E Uni i j onnes pendant juillet- 
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Table 12. - Rice (milled rice equivalent): Reported desti- 
nation of exports from major exporting countries 


Tableau 12. - Riz (en équivalent de riz usiné) : Destinations 
déclarées des exportations des principaux pays 






























































exportateurs 
Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1954 1955 
Pays 1-Xil 1-Xil 1-Xil 1-XH 1-Xil 1-111 IV 1-1 | IV 
btkpetesonea’ Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques Ret wéNdidehesteeentperaees 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam 115 333 230 197 1352 92 22 *28 
ae - eweaa 35 28 22 34 29 8 1 9 6 
0 a a ee eee ee aii 95 165 172 3 — . 
British Guiana .. éhwmaach ieee 30 31 28 40 31 6 2 11 4 
Burma. , penne’ 1 198 1 268 1 261 970 1 460 323 158 420 238 
DE ca ceanewescesen oi 62 7 57 33 6 1 | tee 
er ic own 178 313 16 1 46 6 28 | 14 
Mivsaaksonedibe nes minted 230 232 275 243 167 63 10 37 6 
NN diverenedacedyeuns nee 28 1 2 | ‘lee 
| 
Pakistan..... be tnawaaw auc 206 14 88 coer ll 
0 a eae 1 508 1 612 1 413 342 1 009 254 94 321 | 137 
United States”... ccs ccccvsnes 492 41 71 696 554 250 40 81 | 34 
Sc ckcntinckcvetacantens 20 168 198 275 217 48 26 18 | . 
ie | 
We” cacdsenvecatsebedes 3 991 4 855 4 479 922 3 871 1047 | 359 953 | 439 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
POO eccrcctscdsans 542 405 267 220 269 70 | 22 64 15 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
British West Indies ae os 40 35 40 45 34 8 5 11 7 
Canada ; SW carmen 31 24 27 30 28 8 2 8 1 
ccd acne. nn ieckiotes 307 252 217 250 185 39 2 26 7 
a caeatcaangrieck 11 8 39 6 8 1 1 1 
WOR cncitndtunn ds etnene 389 319 323 331 255 56 10 46 12 _ 
SOUTH AMERICA, Total.... 70 120 38 50 30 7 4 . 
ASIA 
British Borneo ............. 28 38 35 26 36 10 | 11 1 
Ceylon re Wedethedsesaue 452 413 358 410 380 82 62 23 o 
A al deci de 'G.to ied ibid a ale 85 20 14 | - 
NN NS ois cccaasneaes 164 209 208 304 122 22 8 61 10 
Pe Peetickeeenoceadeabens 336 783 704 221 560 
| 
Indonesia re ry Faas 333 500 630 330 249 146 | 7 - _— 
ae as ian uaeaie’s 614 784 856 003 1 006 479 | 181, 128 108 
Jordan ..... najitee sae a 10 3 1 6 1 2 2 1 
Malaya and Singapore....... 496 511 529 538 301 76 | 23 127 67 
PED ka wecckeewkeneeos 7 111 63 16 1 - - 
| 
Portuguese India............ 19 6 8 ee 
Syria and Lebanon ..... rae 22 15 11 7 26 3 | 4 12 1 
Korea and Ryukyu.......... 30 116 158 250 41 17 10 5 9 
ee Se pee in 123 194 87 67 205 24 | 7 *426 | __ oad 
ek ere ee afte 3 703 3 662 156 2 948 861 | 304 795 | 155 - 
| | 
AFRICA | 
French territories........... 93 135 61 63 78 25 12 20 — 
ROE cenctcdndecndensenens 3 3 2 7 1 shone 2 1 
REC er ree 30 21 24 48 30 _ 5 1 2 
Union of South Africa...... 2 22 5 1 — _ 2 "6 
WN cavdbicesyvuseowntes 2s | Wr 0 118 116 | ee-0@ 269 17 25 7 
UNSPECIFIED .. nc ccccccece 146 149 79 47 7253 27 6 19 | 250 
ee eee 3 991 4 855 4 479 922 3 871 1 047 359 953 439 
NOTE ddy ex ntional NOTE : Paddy exprimé en équivalent de riz usiné au taux de con- 
of 65 ersion conventionnel de 65% 
UL Ti - "January a n- ‘Estimation non officielle. — *Janvier et février seulement. *Y com- 
c ind is Un and pris les expéditions au titre des programmes d'aide a l'étranger du 
es ré gouvernement de Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions vers 
7 . f Chin - = les possessions et territoires américains. — *Données incomplétes, re- 
ut 9 xport tic rice f produ ntant surtout des estimations des exportations de la Chine (non 
? 72 9 ' 1952 an a > For e). — *Représente environ 98% des exportations de riz 
t : tric t Burma xport r des pays a production excédentaire pour 1950 et 1951 et 92% 
reg { t n ar labl ( 92 et 1953. *Dont 420 mille tonnes métriques représentent 
13 j rr t f tk A 1 Stat ¢ t > la Birmanie et pour lesquelles on ne dispose pas de 
l ar / t f ich eign quant aux pays destinataires. — 7?Dont 73 mille tonnes 
ta as regar | métriques représentent les exportations des Etats associés du Cambodge, 
Laos et Viet-Nam durant novembre et décembre et pour lesquelles on 


ne dispose pas de renseignements quant aux pays destinataires. 
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Table 13. - Rye: Trade by quarters, 1951-55 Tableau 13. - Seigle : Commerce par trimestre, 1951-55 






































1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country - = 
— Quarterly averages | | | 
Pays — 1-111 1-1 IV-VE | VIIX | X= | IVeVE | Vix | Xe xH tt 
Moyennes trimestriclles | 
ettdivedtaaeitenenvarednaneaeies Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ..........-. 200 ccceccccuccceceeee 
EXPORTING ] 
COUNTRIES 
| } | 
EUROPE | | | 
Ee. 55 ia cath aenad 71 341° &Y 1.5 1.3 0.1 — it Se) oe 4.8 | = ae 1.2 
PEE vevcwenvncnscesncsnceoe 2.5 | 0.1 — om : — anil pe’ fo a oe 02 06 
Netherlands............s0+e00s 0.3 a2 11.6 5.5 am 23.2 4.3 3.3 15.5 7.3 17) 18 14] 4.9 
SERIE tee 4 3.2) 28.4 — 8.1 3.0 0.1 1.5 12.4 22.9| 36.6] 42.2] 14.1 
ERS Se Been Pe Pe 10.9 10.7 | 17.5 354] 1.3 31.4 3 12.0 19.0 24.2 24.6) 38.4!) 55.0] 19.6 
| | | 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
| 
ude saaat 41.8 58.2 | 108.8 53.1 _ 4.1 87.4 | 121.2| 222.4 11.8| 96.0! 27.9| 76.7 7.5 
tee GEN ac cecicvccaces 35.0| 28.4 oad 68 8.9 0.1 | _ aoe 0.2 —] 8.5 18.4] 37.0 
GR aed. nck erigxaxben 76.8 | 86.6| 108.8 59.9 8.9 4.2 87.4 | 121.2| 222.4 12.0| 96.0| 36.4 95.1 | 44.5 
| | ” 
| | | 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | 
MIE 5 oxcsurcsceresskes 50.7 29.3 85.8 | 204.5 73.4 13.8 16.5| 58.3 | 254.6] 466.7 | 244.7 | 45.1 | *61.4] *68.5 
| | | 
ASIA | | 
ic cospes aches tees 5.0 18.7} 24.2 10.9} 37.7] 27.4 69.6) — = 16.1| 13.9| 80 58] 04 
| | 
WORLD TOTAL.............. 200 210 290 370 170 120 280} 230 | 540 550 400 | 220 310 160 
| | | 
EE | | | % 
_ | 
IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
} | | | 
| 
EUROPE | 
oh EEE eee ree 32.7] 39.9| 58] 15.6] 36.8 7.5 5.3| 10.4| 0.1 0.2 1.4] 13.3| 47.4] 37.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 10.8 2.5 28.3 49.4 4.0 13.4 15.2] 27.2] 57.5 93.4 59.5 23.0 21.7 7.7 
SN oo coy acnewiecanaes 12.6| 6.6 0.1) 40.7 26.5 0.4 0.1 | — | i 38.3 58.2 | 28.7 37.6 | 23.2 
ERTS 25.7 31.8 26.6 17.8 25.9 21.4 58.7} 10.7| 15.6 ~ 19.2 | 28.2 23.7 4.7 
at Accu ytcsccudsueees — — 4.2 0.7 — 1.1 8.2} 5.9 1.6 2.2 05; — ae 
| | | 
Germany, Western ........... 59.8| 82.3 36.8 | 43.4 41.9 34.8} 91.5 9.7 11.2] 568| 150] 16.2] 85.4] 93.0 
RR 0.3} 0.5 9.7 43.9 - 6.0 2.9 3.6| 264 97.5 47.5 | 10.4 2021 04 
NE SEE ELT 936)1 $71 23 50.6 2.6 0.5 5.8 20.7} 24.6] 71.1 79.1| 36.6) 15.6] 14.4 
PED. ist aihenesisinescnane 21.9} 10.8/ 23.1/ 12.6 —| 165] 2.4) 189) 367] 50) 41.9] 33.5] 8.9 
DUE ase sceeweseoccmr<eons 187.4 | 180.2 | 147.5 | 274.7| 137.7} 101.6 | 208.1 | 107.1 | 173.7 | 3645 | 292.3 | 189.9 | 251.6 | 196.0 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
| | | 
Wii PRN oko overnccxeceses 9.9] 13.6 | 100.8 31.6 5.2] 22.6| 77.2) 106.2} 197.1 24.7 14.1 87.5 . 
SE Ge ICS — | Berw Res = 
WORLD TOTAL ............. 200; 210| 250 390 180 130 290; 220) 370 500 | 480 | 300) 270) 220 
| | | | 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés 





estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world totals 
represent estimates of total trade in rye. The countries shown ac- 
counted for about 81% of world exports and 99 % of world 
imports in 1953. Exports of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and the U.S.S.R. represent a large part of the exports not shown. 


1Figures for the United States include shipments under various United 


States foreign 


sions. 


aid programs, but exclude those to territories and posses- 


mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données 
font défaut; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du com- 
merce mondial. Pour 1953, le commerce des pays énumérés représen- 
tait environ 81 % des exportations mondiales et 99 % des im- 
portations mondiales. Les exportations de la Tchécoslovaquie, de 
la Hongrie, de la Pologne et de I'U.R.S.S. représentent une large 
part des exportations non indiquées. 


*Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a l'étranger 
du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions vers 
les possessions et territoires américains. 
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Table 14. - Barley: Trade by quarters, 1951-55 
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Tableau 14. - Orge: Commerce par trimestre, 1951-55 





















































1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country 
. Q i | | 
Pays wet eee Jett it | iVevE | viewix | xx | oem | oaveve | viewx | xx] ein 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | | 
pita ae tcaclal Rei lil . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques..........0000ceececccccecccccccces 
EXPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
| | | 
EUROPE 
NOR. ccccinwaseuaxais 9.4, 62.1 55.3 31.3} 42.0] 68.0 11.1] 25.3) 116.8) 56.3 38 3) 1.3 29.2 24.4 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
} | } | 
ia si we 239.0} 559.1 595.3) 419.2] 164.1] 182.8] 610.6] 759.1) 828.7] 217.6) 425.2} 432.4 601.5] 2411 
United States!.......... 206.7} 196.1 94.1) 115 4| 160.4) 106.1 46.2} 99.5 124.5] 43| 66.9! 183.2) 207.2] 1985 
OS 445.7| 755.2) 689.4) 534 6) 324.5) 288.9| 656.8} 858.6) 953.2) 221.9 492.1] 615.6| 808 7| 439 6 
| | 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
RNS as bc cee stereos 38.9| 26.3} 1392! 1663 75.5 77.5) 121.5} 64 y 293.2] 206.0} 279.9) 99.4) *79.81 *1107 
| | | 
| | 
ASIA | 
| | 
RS ee 109.7} 84.7| 122.4) 1167) 92.1 66.7; 90.0} 185.1) 148.0} 102.7) 680 150.2/ 146.1 
RE RR eee 4.3] 35.0} 38.3} 107.7 3.2} 29.0} 78.3) 42.8) 17.6) 80.8} 229.1) 103.4 213 
_ ee Ee 22.8} 36.9 39.9] 12.5] 74.7] 103.3} 56.5 —| —|__20.8) 9.4 on... 4 
Total ..+eseeereeeeees 136.8) 156.6) 200.6] 236 9] 163.8) 173.2) 175.5] 263.4) 190.8) 141.1] 157.9| 387.0, 261 & 4a 
| | | | a ee ee 
AFRICA | | | | | 
| } 
MIE Oe eet coer 48.4 51.9} 28.2 18.1 13.0] 83.8] 3.4 5.5) 20.2} 10 o| 22.0 4.6} 35.7 54.8 
French Morocco .......- 83.8} 70.1) 75.9] 125.7] 113.5} 128.0} 62.2} 70.6] 42.9] 46.5] 128.7} 188.9! 1386] 107.6 
WE sco cvbveeveseesen 15.7 19.6 15.4 34 - 8.8!) 30.8 15.9) 6.2 4.1) 0.1 ot 95 - 
Total . cocveccesescrces 147.9} 141.6) 119.5) 147 2] 126.5) 220.6, 96.4 92.0/ 69.3] 60.6] 150 8| 193.5] 163.€| 162.4 
OCEANIA | | 
| 
ee One ee _72.9 70.0} 140.2} 1576] 134.1] 161 7| 271.6) 104.7] 22.9] 234.7| 247.3} 140.7] 7.8] 1918 
WORLD TOTAL........ 1.010} 1425) 1450) 4400] 1000) 1 100 1400} 1500) 1800) 1 “ 1500) 1 600! 1 40C} 1 100 
| 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | 
| 
EUROPE | | ; | 
| } | 
Pe Te CTT 3.1 20.5] 5.6 10 0 0.1 11.1) 4.3) 2.1] 4.8 54) 14.2 0.6) 196 18.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 78.2} 110.6} 105.4) 133.4) 83.7) 71.0) 67.7) 191.3] 174.7] 142 3] 95.9 146.2) 149.3 89 6 
DR Sa ck aeks acces 9.9 15.0} 15.7 990} 12.8 37.1 0.1] 20.7 4.9} 32.0/ 1936! 118.4) 520 36.1 
WIRED. cc civesecceceseus 46.9 51.3 64.4 84 88.8 108.$ 100.3 26.4) 22.1 27.4| 4.8 0.5| Of 04 
| | 
Germany, Western...... 81.0 320.7| 201.9} 2520] 231.5] 247.4! 247.8] 134.0! 178.4 34.9| 243.4) 438.4/ 291.2] 2152 
Netherlands...........-+ 74.7 53.5] 73.3] 155.6] 47.6 21.8; 70.7] 86.4] 114.4) 141.0) 121.7; 209.3} 1503 39 4 
Switzerland .........+++- 39.0 36.3) 49.2 37.9] = 27.6 26.5, 39.6] 80.5) 50.3] 55.2 17.8 39.5} 39.1 37.2 
United Kingdom........ 308.2) 287.5) 364.6) 236 3} 260.1) 238.4) 320.0) 567.5] 332.7] 218.1| 156.9] 286.2) 284 2] 247 4 
LE dy rapa savers 641.0) 895.4) 880.1) 932 6} 752.2) 762.2) 850.5] 1 028.9) 879.3) 656 3| 848.3| 1 239.1) 986 5| 68s 2 
| 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | 
| | | | 
United States........... 70.5} 90.5) 190.1) 152.3} 266) 52.6, 159.5) 230.6 317.9} 36.9) 209.1) 169.9) 193.5 39.4 
| | | | 
} 
| | 
ASIA | | 
REE cc nce ecaraawns 224.8) 236.4! 176.5) 1909) 84.4) 294.7, 118.7} 45.3) 247.2] 366.7) 183.3} 128.7; 850] 985.1 
Rk. silat 5:0'y anu sinlers 1.0] 1.9) 28 10.5] 0.3] ~=0.6] = 23} 3.8 4.7 3.0 4.8} 21.3! 12.8 
peer one 225.8) 238.3) 179.3} 201.4) 84.7) 295.3) 121.0, @.1| 252.0] 369.7) 188.1) 150.0, 97.8 
WORLD TOTAL........ 1010} 1350 1450! 1 400 950| 1270 1280 1500) 14650) 1200 1400 1600) 1400} 1 000 
| 
NOTE : Continental! totals refer only to the countries listed but include NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 


estimates for these countries when data 


are mis 


totals represent estimates of total trade in barley. 
shown accounted for about 93 % of world exports and 86 % of 
represent a 


world imports in 1953. 


Exports of the 


large part of the exports not shown. 


U.S.S.R. 


ing ; 


world 
The countries 


‘Figures include shipments under various United States foreign aid 
programs, but exclude those to territories and possessions. 


enumeres 
lorsque les données font défaut ; 


sentent des évaluations du commerce mondial 
merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 93% des ex- 
portations mondiales et 86 % des importations mondiales. Les 
exportations de I|'U.R.S.S. représentent une large part des ex- 
portations non indiquées. 


mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
les totaux mondiaux repré- 
En 1953, le com- 


1Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a l’étranger 
du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions vers 
les possessions et territoires américains. 
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Table 15. - Oats: Trade by quarters, 1951-55 


Tableau 15. - Avoine: Commerce par trimestre, 1951-55 


























1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country a ‘ . nina 
— 1 | | 
Pays Gene _seeten wm | oem | tvevi | vinx | x-xi | tim | avevt | vinx | Xx | bill 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | | 
bdéb i tee nahs ond tiie benhibhenate Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ...........00cccccececcccccceccnceee 
EXPORTING | | ; | 
COUNTRIES | 
| 
{ | 
EUROPE 
| } | 
IG cnccavease anne 4.6 2.3 4.5 2.8 3.1 10.7 5.2 1.0 1.0 8.9 0.5) 0.5] 1.5 7.9 
PS nce cndnesccdsxnes =. 8 0.6 0.1 0.7 _ 0.6 0.1 0.1 _ _ 0.1 ms 1.9 0.2) a 08 7.3 
TOON 5 ccavcuscednacdes 2.9 4.6 3.5] 3.7) —*10..8| 5.3 1.0 1.1 10.8 0.7; 0.5 2.3 15.1 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Re ee anole 228.7} 312.1) 310.0) 155.1 95.8 80.7| 268.6 335.0) 555.6 95.2} 247.2 89.9) 188.3 57.4 
United States!.......... __ 12.5} 5.1] 4.4 3.6} 10.2 11.8 1.8 1.5 2.5 0.3) 0.1 0.7; 13.2 81 é 
RE ee eee 241.2} 317.1) 314.4, 158.7] 106.0) 92.5) 270.4) 336.5) 558.1 95.5} _247.3| 90.6) 201.5] 139.0 
——| | | - — ance y ——— | | “ 
| j 
SOUTH AMERICA | | | | 
| 
Argentina. ..........+++. 28.1 9.7 54.8, 171.1 33.8 17.5 44.1 52.9} 104.7] 266.1) 206.3} 141.5) *705| 20 
CHD Kcivcvecvsenveesasc _ 4.8 8.0 1.8) 03 1.6 0.1 2.9] 1.1 3.3 02 02) 90.9 0.1 : 
Weiakxwacseccrencenc 32.9| 17.7, +56.6| (171.4) 35.4] 17.6) 47.0, ~—«54.0| 108.0] 2669) 206 5| 142.4) 70.6 ae 
ae os rae a ioe ‘a oe ee. 
| | | | | 
ASIA | | 
ADR Sos ccceecicsecsees 5.9) 0 1| —| : 0.5 “7 —| _ = | aa pe a 
| | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 
AFRICA | 
| | | | | 
French Morocco .......- 7.4) 8.5, 14.2 + *8.5) 914.2) *14.2) *14.3) %14.3 eal | “a “14 
; | | ae — 
OCEANIA | | | 
NR sisoscencesaes 40.4| 62.0) 45-4 8.5} 76.7] 84.0) 61.2} 17.9) 18.6 4.9 16.8; 10 2 24] 19.2 
| | | | 
sed = - = | -| —|—-—— 
WORLD TOTAL........ 410! 470! 460) 370 330 230! 410 480 730 400) 500| 260) 300 250 
| | } a ees: _| 
} | | } | 
IMPORTING | | 
COUNTRIES | 
| | | | | 
| | | 
EUROPE | | | | | 
| ! 
ss al iecndntds 1.1] — = 1.9 ~ 0.1 —| - — 1.0 2.7 2.3} 1.5 1.1 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 25.6| 22.5) 34.4) 32.4 5.6 44.2 36.3 21.0 36.2 40.4 42.3] 31.3} 15.8 14.0 
SS SESE Sees 15.0) 9.4} 3.4 34.9 25.1 2.8 4.1} 6.1 0.8 15.1 88.8) 27.4) 8.2 16.2 
NONE a ictecigiccs sin cos ones 6.8} 6.5) 0.5) 5.2 2.2 -- a - —| —| | a 22 
eel an eases 5.5} 3.5) 0.4 0.8 14.1 0.6 0.2! —| 0.9 1.0) 0.8) 0.3) 1.1 0.3 
Germany, Western...... 23.7; 25.3} — 38 7 81.0 —| —! —| - aan a6 58.9] 43.7 20 
| 
ee eenaneekane 0.4! 8.2) 16.9 80 0.3 24.6 20.1; 12.9) 10.0 15.6) 10.3] 5 2| 08 1.5 
Netherlands. ...........- 35.2) 33.4) 32.7] 77.1 57.8 8.8 17.7| 69.0} 35.3 63.4 1.3) 99.1) 54.8 29.9 
II so wnscieKavesses 6.1) 3.3| 0.1 3.2 2.0 0.5 — | — — -- 1.0} 10.6 1.1 3.6 
Switzerland.............. 25.5, 34.3) 26.1) 306 21.2 42.2 33.0 17.1 12.2] 40.6 27.2} 295) 252 31.6 
United Kingdom....... : 26.8} 34.2) 28.0) 5.7 67.0} 31.5) 14.4) 32.4 33.9) 14.4) 3.7) 5.2) = 16.1 
PRES eae _171.7| 180.7) 142.8; 233.3] 279.3) 157.5| 125.8, 158.5| 129.3} 201.7| 309.7| 269.8) 152.2) 138.5 
Neale Cas tee Cs oe a = ie Pee ee ae ; a . 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
United States ........... 185.5| 243.4, 318.8, 116.4) 111.5) 206.7, 256.4) 309.0} 503.0] 113.7, 217.4, 56.5) 78.1 81.4 
| | | 
here eas iis easier eibeaaei. * -. = “1 ~ i at ie a hs premier’ ematical Le ile Sat 
WORLD TOTAL....... z 390 450! 490! 370 420 380 400) 500 670 340 540) 340) 240 240 
| | | | 








NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
estimates for these countries when data are missing ; world 
totals represent estimates of total trade in oats. The countries 
listed accounted for about 95 % of total exports and 94% of 
total imports in 1953. 


‘Figures include shipments under various United States foreign 
aid programs, but exclude those to territories and possessions. 


NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays 
lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
sentent une évaluation du commerce mondial. En 1953, le com- 
merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 95% des ex- 
portations totales et 94% des importations totales. 


1Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a l’étranger 
du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions vers 
les possessions et territoires américains. 
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Table 16. - Maize : Trade by quarters, 1951-55 


Tableau 16. - Mais: Commerce par trimestre, 1951-55 





Country 


Pays 


EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 
Yugoslavia ........-005+. 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Uniced States'.........- 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina 
Brazil 


ASIA 
Associated States of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Viet-Nam 
AFRICA 


CSD cc cncccsccevecsves 


OCEANIA 
Australia 


WORLD TOTAL... 


IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


EUROPE 


PONIES ccrbcidcceseotete 
Belgium-Luxembourg .... 
Denmark 
France 


Germany, Western...... 
Ireland, Rep. of.......... 
Italy 
Netherlands 


United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


Total . 


N. and CENT. AMERICA 


SE doinictnenecsnes 
Mexico ... 


ASIA 


Po dstdvdwndcendea’ 
Dei havcrieentetedaee 


Total... 


AFRICA 
eee 
Union of South Africa . 

Total 


WORLD TOTAL........ 


1951 


32.3} 119.1] 16.2) 34.1 
635.7, 632.1, 834.5) 486.2 
4.5| 163.1; 271.0! 523.6 
73.8 741 
148.3, 170.2; 271.0 523.6 
16.3 7.3 6.8 19.8 
34.2} 22.8) 19.3] 26.5 
5.1 17.3 oF 11.6 
42.2} 11.0 5.7| 130.0 
81.5) 51.1) 27.7, 166.1 
*4.2 2.7 6.3 0.7 
1125; 1150/ 41285) 4 325 
69.1, 87.6, 71.3) 48.2 
88.8! 94.6 104.3) 104.5 
11.2 6.0 6.0 7.4 
142.5 120.5 101.0 929 
71.4, 106.0/ 90.9) 186.4 
50.8 17.5, 49.1, 433 
43.8 1.30 63.6 207 
86.0/ 88.3 107.8 139.0 
13.3, 23.4 26.5] 12.6 
15.3 15.61 10.7' 17.3 
22.3) 25.4 9.9, 12.9 
259.8! 348.4! 350.6 332.1 
28.6, 691 39.4 
902.9, 941.5, 1 031.1 1 006.8 
48.3 40.1 26.7 41.4 
29.5 6 93.4 36.2 
77.8, 46.2, (119.8, ‘77.6 
13.9| 16.7] 46.6) 48.7 
0.2 0.2 0.7 0.7 
14.1 16.9 47 3 49.4 
5.0, 10.7 2.2 
_%.3) 35.3 
50, 350 37.5 
1110 1135, 1335 14275 





1952 | 1953 | 1954 


Quarterly averages 
Moyennes trimestrielles 





1952 


260. 


194 
28.4 


222 


31 


32 
81 


1 400 


41 


41 


1 550 


| OO 


2 


2 





829.2 


167.3 


"167.3 


1 150 


103.7 


_ 103.7 


1 550 


1953 


Iv-vi | VileIX | X-xI 


838.6 


169.9 


169.9 


1 150 


= 

i=) 
et oda 
wesw 


55. 
41. 
46. 
42. 
33 
5. 
11. 
257. 
72 


AUROwD VwBOa 


867.2} 920.0 1 084.4 


7.3 
25.8 


33.1 


23.2 
0.8 


24.0 


37.4 


74 


721.6 


400.4 


400.4) 


33.8] 


15.3 
49.1) 


9.1 


1 300 


24.3 
165.9 


190.2) 


52.1 
0.1 


~ $2.2 


9.0 
9.0 


1 250 


89.8 


. Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 


948.6 


26.6 


12.7 
3.4 
16.1 


3.7 


1 550 


59.9 
180.6 


240.5 


88.4 
1.4 


1 500 





46.3 
571.4 


234.6 


7.4 


17 
0 


8 
a 
84.6 





22.0 
67.9 





"234.6 


1954 
V-VE | Vix | 
| | 
69.1 9.0 
514.8) 396.3] 
| 
330.3) 716.8 
330.3| 746.8 
| 
5.0, 13.3] 
| 
20.7; 29.5] 
14.4 10 '5| 
225.1; 102.2 


1250/ 1400) 4 600 
| 


42.3 
58.2 


41.4) 28.2 
1.5 0.4 

42.9) 28.6) 
1250 1 100 


_102.6| 260.2 142.2) 159.8 


oe 
Fras 


wo 


1 


2-2 SJ 


RN@wW WNW : 
NO|=0 CMON OUaw 


Ww 
w 


57.1 
18.7, 


33.3 


33.3) _ 


987.0| 838.5| 927.9) 7 274.0) 1 


__ 89.9, 100.5| 75.8) 44.2 2 





1955 
X-XIl | blll 
462.3] 723.9 
*812.8] *114 8 
—| 9117 
812.8] 126.5 
53.4 
30.0 
21.5 
108.3 
3.0 
97.C] 1228 
122.1] 117.8 
9.6 24 
100.9] 77.4 
294.0] 152.4 
71.4) 63.9 
32.6] 12.4 
159.6} 170.6 
13.2} 30.9 
13.4 5.6 
18.0] 14.6 
342.0] 538.6 
$8 
1 309.4 
44.2} 25.0 
— 0.2 
ae 
92.0} 131.9 
0.8 me 
92.8] 133.0 
1 600) 1 550 








NOTE : 


estimates for these countries when data are missing ; 


totals represent estimates of total trade in maize. 


Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include 
world 
The coun- 


tries shown accounted for about 90% of world exports and 93% 


of world imports in 1953. 


*Figures include shipments under various United States foreign aid 
programs, but exclude those to territories and possessions. 


NOTE: Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 


enumérés, mais comprennent des estimations pour ces 


pays 


lorsque les données font défaut ; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
sentent une évaluation du commerce mondial. En 1953, le com- 
merce des pays énumérés représentait environ 
portations totales et 93% des importations totales. 


W% 


des ex- 


*Y compris les exportations au titre des programmes d'aide a |’étran- 
ger du gouvernement des Etats-Unis, mais non compris les expéditions 
vers les possessions et territoires américains. 








Table 1 


E> 
Cc 


EUROPE 


Belgium 
Denmar 
France . 
Netherl: 
Spain'. 
United | 
Total. 


N. and C 


Barbado 
Cuba... 
Dominic 
Guadelo 
Haiti ... 
Jamaica 
Martiniq 
Mexico . 
Trinidad 


Total. 


SOUTH 


British | 
Peru. .. 


Total. 


ASIA 


Indonesi 
Philippir 
Taiwan | 

Total. 


AFRICA 


Angola. 
Mauritiu 
Mozam| 
Réunion 
Union o 


Total 


OCEANI 


Australi 
Fiji .... 
Total. 


WORLD 


For notes 
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Table 17. - Sugar: Trade by quarters, 1951-55 Tableau 17. - Sucre: Commerce par trimestre, 1951-55 
1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Country . —S ae ee ee iain . a. 
—_ 1 j 
Quarter! | | | 
Pays ee eee ee I-HI 1-H 1V-Vi | VIX | X-XI il | IV-VI | Vil-IX | X-XIl 1 
Moyennes trimestrielles | | 
M - | | | 
Mecctdsdethbhdabd ed de aakebaeestie . Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques ........--000ceecceecccccecereees 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
Belgium-Luxembourg ...... 37.5) 16.8 55 1 20 1 30.7 25.7 47.8 66.5 80.4 15.9} 24.9) 17.5) 22.3 17.4 
DN os 5ud ass xerdnedcs 20.2 20.3 1.4 17.4 41.5 06 0.8 0.8| 3.3 8.6, 19.2} 34.5] 7.5 2.7 
MN ea. aacowudacanten 90.9 76.5 74.8, 1408 827 69 2 83.4 64.6) 81.9} 104.6) 127.6) 1451) 186.0} 252.3 
Netherlands............... 26 5 34.6 43.5 16 5 66 2 22 8 57.4 56.6 37.2 9.0 205 74 82 19.6 
Pe EROS 1.8 1.2 31.7 13.1 3.1 1.2 24.1 71.5) 300 1.6| 37.5 13.3] - 
United Kingdom.......... 184.1) 1726) 168.2) 178.5) 1850) 1341) 147.4 197.8, 193.5) 171.8] 1942) 183.2) 164.8) 1831 
Ws Sibans hc caircovans 3610) 322.0) 374.7) 386.4) 409.2) 253.6) 3609) 457.8| 426 3} 311.5) 416 9) 411.0| 406 8| 475 1 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Barbados*..............0. 43.7 40.1 38 € 41.5) *15.8 12 8 69.5 4.4 30.9 21.9 93.6 43.9 68} *189 
Cuba............ steeteeee 1 347.3) 1 242.0) 1 347.5, 985.0] 1 381.6] 1 297.9) 1 695.9) 1 551.5| 844.6] 1 107.0] 1 006.5) 1 075.7) 750.9] 1 0208 
Dominican Republic. ...... 120.5} 136.9) 138.4 128.2} 143.9} 727) 214.6) 230.1) 36.1] 143.4! 200.2) 106.6) 625) *106.5 
Guadeloupe............... 17.9 23.3 21.0 9.3 12.6 54.3 17.1 01 18.8 64.0) 19.7 oe 
Haiti ...........0.eeeeeeee 8.9 7.8 7.2 3.8 6.0 6.9/ 10.5) 41.4) 03 63 3.2} 5.6 * *3.2 
Jamaica .....0-2008 seccee 54.0 50.6 69.1 81.5 43.7 57.8| 133.1) 680) 17.7 93.2| *175.7 36.0) *21.3 ie 
Martinique ............... 11.4 8.3 11.3 15.5 3.2 7.5 18.8} 10.2 87 7.8 228} 17.7) 139 
I pint ncceaea caus 2.0 140 17.2 6.8 1.8; 31.5 15.9 41 25 4 30.7 8.8 
Trinidad and Tobago. ..... 29.8 29.1 330) 381 43 2 25 0 63 8 29.8 13.3 46 9 86 6 18.7) 0.1 
TN er ciace resections 1 633.5| 1 540.1| 1 680 1| 1 336.7] 1 646 7| 1 500 0 2 266 1, 1 9907) 967 6| 1 449.4| 1 678.0| 1 354.6) 865.0 of 
| | | 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
British Guiana............. 45.8) 59.5) 53.8) 50.1] 54.5} %44.2) *683) *46.3| *56.4) *57.3| *55.7) 17.6) 69.7 ee 
Peru. «0.0 .eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 65.9 71.2} 102.1] 105 5 80 0 945; 33.6] 126.8) 153.5] 1180 74.5} 87.0) *142.7) *106.2 
Total. «..-.0eeeeeeereeee 411.7) 130.7) 155.9 155.6) 134.5) 138. 7| 101.9) 173.1| 209.9) _175.3| 130.2) 104.6) 212.4). 
| | 
ASIA | 
Indonesia ..............+.. 1.6 0.4 24 4 52.6 0.6 *4.9 *50| *32.9| *54.9 14.5 18.3) 104.1) 73.5 5.9 
tino sayy a OE 156 0| 214.0) 196.45 2189) 251.6] 2329) 245.3) 1862) 121.3] 2885) 261.2} 1564] 169.7 
Taiwan (Formosa).......... 70.2} 114.9) 2187) 1319) 1279) *92.8) *1730) 3915) 217 4) 126.2} 249.0) 845 67.9) 137.2 
WN ratakicewerceseors 227.8| 329.3| 439.5) 403.4 380.1) 330.6] 423.3, 610 6| +393. 6| 429.2} 528.5) 345.6) 311.1] 
AFRICA | | 
DR ois vile cemodean 8.0 9.7 59 8.5 11.9 25 2.6 2.9} 15.5 7.9 3.4 37; 2 : 
See eee 126.4, 1174) 1204) 125.6 75.5 77.3 24.8} 169.9| 209.9} 101.1; 13.1) 140.5} 247.6) *87.8 
Mozambique......... oes 14.1 16 6 17.1 13.2 8.1 7.4 11.2 25.8] 24.1 2.9 13.5) *182) *18.1 San 
a ae OS 28 0 34 2 37.4 42.3 54.6 65.7; *14.2) *14.2) 555 60.1 80} 31.5 69.6 47.3 
Union of South Africa..... 14.7 2.5 24.8 55 2 1.6 3.0 40 5.1] 872 52.7 327) 68.4 7.0) — 
ME sav sracheoancnnts 191.2; 180.4, 205 6) 244.8) 1517) 155.9| 56.8| 217.9, 392.2) 2247) 707) 262.3) 421.5 
OCEANIA | 
| | 
NR i sscnkcdbike a 73.5 61.4) 184.6) 165.4 1.9] 1707 66.0} 197.9, 303 6] 1640) 43.4) 264.5) 189.9) 183.1 
__ Se eee 18 5 33.7 45 2 34 3 330) 99) 921.9) *56 4) °92 5) - *55.5 *9.2) *30.2) *42.3| —*10.7 
ene rr Sener 92.0} 95.1) 229.8 199.7| 349] 180.6) 879) 254 3| 396 1) 219.5) $2.6) 294 9) 232.3) 193.8 
edad | | 
WORLD TOTAL’......... 2825, 2.825, 3350/ 3050) 3000) 2800/ 34600| 3900 3150) 3100| 3200) 3100; 2800) 2 900 
For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 17. - Sugar: Trade by quarters, 1951-55 (concluded) 
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Tableau 17. - Sucre : Commerce par trime:tre, 1951-55 (fin) 
























1951 1952 1953 1954 1952 


Country 
e Quarterly averages nT 
sii Moyennes trimestrielles , 

Thousand me 

IMPORTING 

COUNTRIES 

EUROPE 

ee 11.3 8.6 25.6 5.4 16.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg...... 24.8 22 3 20.0 12.1 43.7 
ats a oh aba ede coe 26.8 30.1 30.8 25 6 22.9 
DG craddénenpesencdaus 50.6 90 0 101.5 83.4 66.3 
Germany, Western ....... 140.6 88 4 81.5 68 150 4 
eee 84.0 89.4 60 0 41.0 54.2 
EE ie iida ete gist 24.0 29.1 26 8 30 3 36 8 
TS sates aobnaweee ee eens 6.3) 43 3.6 3.5 11.4 
Switzerland* .............. 38.3 34.8 41.3 426 16 0 
United Kingdom.......... 578.2; 517.8 772.1 615.5 428 9 
MS cacuten St ebenscs 984.9} 914 7| 1 163 2| 865 2) 847 § 

NORTH AMERICA 
SNE Pinca veapasesnea 127.5 140 4 133.8 151.5 54.7 
United States*®............ 825.3 869 4 863 3 846 2 891 0 
Miseedttvdnaibccewee 952 8 1 009 8 997 1 997.7 945.7 











1953 1954 1955 


1-1 IV-VI Vil-IX X-Xil ih | 1V-VE | VEI-IX | X-XHI 1-11 


tric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques 


8.3 47.9 14.0 32.3 4.6 65 0.4 10.3 0.4 
12.9 41.3 24.7 1.0 3.0 35.1 5.6) 48 2.5 
21.0 39.8 35.5 27.0 14.8 33 0 42 2! 12 3 30.5 
101.0) 125.2) 108.9 71.0 71.1 83 2 92.4 87.1 49.8 

90 94.1; 169.5 53.3 69 7.8 38 8.6) 136.7 
27.0 56.6; 102.5 54.0 40.1 47.1 427 34 2 50.8 
23.7 17.2) 37.7) 28.7 28 0 32 6 25 0 35.6 25.6 

66 40 3.7 0.2 02 3.6 1.5 8 6 11.4 
29.2 43.7 55.1 37.4 28.2 57.1 49.6 35.7 26.1 
4141| 9353 9200 8190) 881.5; 695.8 451.4) 433.4) 5456 
652 8\ 1 405 1| 1 471 6| 1 123.9] 1 078.4, 1 001 8! 7146) 6706] 8794 


49.4 150.8} 179.3 155.9 69 3 168 1 201.1 167.5 
908.5) 1 097.6) 1 002 3 444 8 958 1; 1 178.0 914.9| 334.0) 1 008 6 


957 9| 1 248 4| 1 181.6, 600 7| 1 027.4 1 346.1| 1 111.9| 501.5] 1 066 0 


| 
| 






















































GY Mconéviecenancewaras 43.3 35.1 36.5 63.5 129 39.0 22.7 33.4 50.9 ¥:3 120 4 79.2 47.2 
ASIA | 
Ree eT me 36.4 32 6 36.5 35.0 40.6 34.9 52.5 18.1 40.7 36.9) 41.5 29.5) 32 3 732 
ree 2.7 1.3 29.6 | 5.1 2.9 5.0) 48.2) 41.9 275.3 
DOD sc rcesecvedusveeessvdes 28 6| 27.8 39.4 19.4 25.7 43 4 27 0 61.5 82 4| 53.4] 439 ~ 
Oa eee 19.0) 22.6 25 3 30 0 22.7 18 3 24.1 35 6 23 3 247 30.1 32.5 329 
pe 138.4 198 2 273.6 253.4 231.8 241 7 322 6 294 0 236 1 243 4, 269.5 264 2 236.7 286 3 
DD ivievensseweeedwus 4.2 5 9 5.4 7.2 7 34 8 3 7.1 28 9.0) 58 68 7.5 
Malaya-Singapore.......... 43.0) 51.2) 39.6 41.8 61.2 22 4 33 5 60.6 41.8 38 3 49.8 37 0 423 
PUM sn. .ccsscocevsseess *37.5| 394) 101 35.4 46 119 99 
ge SE SAS ee eer 309 8| 3777| 431 .2| 463 418 1} 346 4) 484 4) 442 4| 451 9) 4701) 465 0| 4700) 450.0 
AFRICA | 
BE depaccccvecosccess 322 32 2 33.1 33 6 28 5 28.8 29.9 37.7 36.1 34 4! 34.4 26.7 39.1 357 
French Morocco .......... 54.3 62 7 68.0 71.9 50 3 459 759 62 6 87 6 75.7) 67 0 84 1 60 7 112 2 
French West Africa........ 11.6 10 8) 14 1 15.4 120 17.0 137 12 G 137 18 3 14.1 13.3 _ 16 a 18 0 
WE Secrekcaticescsdads 98.1| 1057| 1152) 1209) 90.8 91.7 119.5) 1123) 137.4) 1284) 115 5} 124.1, 115.8| 165.9 
OCEANIA 
New Zealand ............. 23 5 246 21.3 28 0 25 8 23.7 188 333 9 6 26 4 _ 4 2 __33 6 30 8 
WORLD TOTAL ’........ 2 725 2775 3200; 3 000 2 600 2 450 3 750 3 750 2 850 3 200 3 400 3000 2 400 3 000 
NOTE : Sugar includes solid beet and cane sugar, generally excl NOTE : On entend par sucre le sucre de betterave et le sucre de cann 
low-grad ugars unle otherwise specified Raw a ref s l'état slide a l’exclusion des sucres grossiers, 4 moins d’in- 
ygars are added without nver ) nt Jication contr L quantités de sucre brut et de sucre raf- 
totals refer only to the untries listed but includ t t é add S sar r sion (tel quel). Les totaux 
for these countrie when data ar NY ng worid tota f nent ¢ nnent seulement le pays énumeéres mai 
present estimates of total trade in sugar Tr L ¢ ne d ations pour pays lorsque le donnees 
accounted for about 92% of world exports and 86 of worl f faut ; | mondiaux représentent des evaluation 
imports in 1953 du mer Le commerce des pays €numeérés pre- 
ent env ’ exportations mondiales et 
on m en 9s 
'Through 1952, customs territory of ntinental pair nd Ba ‘Jusqu'a fin 1952, territoire douanier de |l'Espagne 
Islands only ; afterwards, also Canary Island Ceuta, and Mel le Baléare nsuite comprend au les Tle 
2includes fancy molasses converted into sugar equivalent Ex Mel Y | | c ntrées (fancy molasses) conver- 
trade between the United States and territ ‘| c en équ mpris le commerce entre les 
glucose, maltose, etc. — ‘Includes fancy molasses, nverted Etats-Unis « compris la glucose concréte, la 
equivalent, imported from Barbado - *Private trade nly, maltose, c ass concentrées, converties en 
is a fraction of total trade Comparable eri of governn quivalen de la Barbade. — *Commerce privé 
ports (estimated at 868 thousand metric tons during the year euler t, qui ne fraction du commerce total. Or 
March 1955) are not available n jispose pas de séri comparables pour les i rtations du gou- 


868 mille tonnes métriques pour l'année fiscale 
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Table 18. - Milk: Trade, prewar, 
1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 


Tableau 18. - Lait : Commerce, avant-guerre, 
1948-50, 1951, 1952, 1953 et 1954 





Country Exports - Exportations 
rape 1934-38|1948-50| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
SEN Tee Sk 
EUROPE 
Belgium-Luxembourg .. a 1.0; 03) 0.2 0.5 0.2 03 
b -| 65); 28) 32.5 8.9 9.6 
Ee aj 16.3 ;| 35.2; 48.1 45.8 41.5 29.5 
b 0.3 6.3 8.7 11.8 11.4 11.6 
NR ad eccxccad kanead al) 54 1§ 10.6; 16.9); 15.0) 13.2 |) 16.6 
bi§ ee 1.4 2.8; 2019 
Germany s cccvseseves a 0.2 0.5 
b 3.0, 156, 94 4.5 1.8 
Ireland, Rep. of....... a 5.8 9.9 88; 8.9] 5.9 | Pe 
b 0.3 1.8 3.4 2.6 1.8; O8 
Netherlands .......... a] 161.5 | 105.6 ; 175.4 | 199 3 | 207.7 | 209.4 
b}] 16.9 | 16.4] 22.3 38.1 32.1 36.0 
DD 6s.tnenavuesent a tsa 0.3 03 1.7 | 1.0 
b 4.5 4.1 69 4.2 | 2.3 
Switzerland ........... al 5.9| 3.0] 2.6] 3.9] 41] 468 
United Kingdom ..... al 16.4) 6.6 9.7 Fi tl we 
b 0.7) O09 2.3 1.6) 2.3 3.0 
WU iitcaereucassors a 220 | 180 260 | 280| 280 290 
b 20 | 40 60 80 | 65 65 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
ae ee a 8.8 19.3 13.6 11.8 8.4 3.7 
b 2.2 13.6 5.1 | 19.4 17.6 11.4 
United States......... a} 15.3 | 140.6 | 105.3 57.4) 68.6) 60.2 
b 2.2 | 128.1 75.8; 45.9} 57.9| 90.2 
PN v6 denentive deeee a 25 160 120 70 80 65 
b 5 140 80 65 80 100 
ASIA 
Hong Kong .......... al #72.0/ 2.8) 3.5) 3.5] 3.9] 1.9 
b 0.1 2.4 1.0 0.5 0.7 0.4 
Malaya-Singapore...... a 4.1 6.5 8.2 11.2 6.5 3.5 
b 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
NE ws owie awe eae a 13 10 12 15 10 
b , 7 3 1 1 1 1 
OCEANIA | 
ROI ni ¢cstaeceene a 7.0 32.0 41.5 27.1 34.6 19.9 
b 1.5 14.7 17.2 19.9 27.0 25.0 
New Zealand ........ a 2.8 10.9 10.9 11.9 10.7 4.5 
b 7.3 23.5 36.5 51.9 | 3 39.8 
We onscncacpaceecs a 10 40 54 39 45 25 
b 9 40 52 72 80 65 
WORLD TOTAL..... a 270 390 450 | 410 410 | 385 
b 30 220; +200; 220 220 230 
ab 300 610 650 630 630 | 615 











Country Imports - Importations 
Pays } | 
1934-38/1948-50| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
| | 
a enema es 1 000 tonnes métriques .......... 
EUROPE | | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg .. a 1.9 | 30.6 19.3 20.0} 20.3| 10.3 
b] 2.6 6.9) 81| 93] 88/| 9.0 
on as toes nates all 4 6$.3 3. £3 0.8 |) 
bip 7312 65] 44] 26] a5 |p 28 
ee Pee PPro a 2.0; 28.6) 187] 96] 85] 87 
b | “gs '7 | 24] 1.3] 1.0) 08 
United Kingdom ..... a} 90.9] 44.3] 51.9] 42.1 | 34.2] 3.7 
b} 140) 348| 43.5) 47.2| 67.4] 49.0 
TUONO 60.0020 ecccee b 169] 1.3] } 
WME aihxswiexiceans aj] 100} 140| 110| 85| 75| 40 
b 20} 85| 80] 70 90 70 
| | | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
GN S no5s ck cexaces b 0.2) @7)| 3.6 0.5 0.3 | 
aN csicx-cacescrnnns a] 72.0] 16.8] 19.6] 25.4] 
oy eet Oe) BP Bey ost 
NS kiss vcwxsane a 0.3/ 02) 0.1 0.4] 6.1] 
b] 0.2] 46 7) 62) Srp (29 
Trinidad and Tobago... a]) 3.3 4.8 |) 66 | @2 Se; 72 
bIs° } 08! 1.4] 1.2] 149 
United States......... a 0.5 0.1 | Qae 
b 2.8 2.1| 45] 170 2:9}. 0.1 
Mh oss csth een nciee a oe... | #| | «# 
b oy 25| 45| 40! 20 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Ns ie era ata a 0.1 | 
b 1.3 6 8.5 2.8 29 
Venezuela ........... ab 1.3] 27.5 | 32.1 | 33.1 | 34.0] 35.6 
ee eee as SLC” CMT 10 
b 2 30 a 40 
ASIA | | 
Associated States of | 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet- | 
SE Sc 25550 55 ccs ab] 4.1 6.3 | 14.9| 17.3] 14.1] 18.4 
al), |) 4.6 5.1 
COPRPR cccvccconsinavs bfs 1-5 | 4.7) 6.1 | eed 11 1.3 
Hong Kong .......... a]?,%.6) 64/] 9.4 9.5 10.5 7.9 
b} 40.3 | 6.0 | 531 C6) BAT OF 
Ns oy wkd tec otaen cla a] 9.3) 9.2) O87]. 33 21 3:9 
3 ee 70| w6| 125| 16.1| 239 
eT a ee a 14.7 27.4 |} 31.7] 38.5 14.9 | 16.2 
b | G9) 446] 231 34 2.5 
0 Se ere ree a 09 09) | Gti 6s | 0.1 
b 0.6 7.6 671 88! Wet we 
DDD vicoceesh cucntens a 0.6 | O04); 1.5 08; 02 
b . | 18.4 7.2| 20.4 1.8 | 14.6 
Malaya-Singapore...... a} 33.4| 53.1| 83.6] 74.8/ 71.0; 70.3 
b oF) 23 te) 18; 16) 72% 
Philippines............ a} 18.4| 51.1] 62.9 | 43.7] 57.3} 
b] 0.3); 20] 40] 08] 2.6 
WIN ison coc vdxras a 9.9/1 *16.0) 191] 26.1] 29.2 
b 06) 03/ 0.3| 07) 
ee eo a 115 180 240 | 235 235 | 240 
b 5 55 50} S50| 70 
AFRICA 
MR ha oiikcnaneeda al) 4 5.0 7.4! 65) 7.8)) 
bi} 27} o4| 0.7] 1.8] +119 88 
French West Africa... a 70.9) 2.4 3.5 ti 641, 48 
WON Cho aiesicte ani ee ) aa ee 35° 40 | 45 50 
b yl £2) 2 Sk 20 
| 
WORLD TOTAL..... a} 260; 390, 430/ 420| 410 380 
b 30 200 210 | 200 215 | 220 
ab] 290; 590, 640 620 625 600 











a - Condensed and evaporated milk. 
b - Powdered milk. 


NOTE : Unless otherwise indicated, sterilized milk (less than 1% of the 
total) is not included in the table. Malted milk and infants’ 
food are excluded when reported separately Continental and 
world totals represent estimates of total trade in milk. 


‘Postwar years, Western Germany. — #Includes fresh or ‘sterilized 
milk. — *Average of 3 years. — ‘Average of 2 years. — ‘Includes 
Pakistan. — ‘includes powdered milk. 


a - Lait condensé et évaporé. 
b - Lait en poudre. 


nte moins 





NOTE : Sauf indication contraire, le-lait stérilisé (qui repr 
de 1% de la quantité totale) n'est pas compr Jans ce tableau. 
Le lait malté et les farines lactées sont exclues lorsqu'il en est 
fait rapport séparément. Les totaux continentaux et mondiaux 
réprésentent des estimations du commerce total du lait. 


1Années d’aprés-guerre, Allemagne occidentale. — *Comprend le 
lait frais ou stérilisé. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Moyenne de 2 
années, — *Comprend le Pakistan. — *Comprend le lait en poudre. 
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Table 19A. - Price series of international significance 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Tableau 19A. - Série de 


prix d’intérét international 

















Commodity : Description par gee | 1954 1955 
of series a m4 ; 
, | | | 
Produits : Spécifications ae June July Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec Jan Feb. March April May | June 
| | 
| 
WHEAT | 
U.S. : No. 2 Red Winter, | 
average of daily closing | 
quotations, nearest de- | | | | | 
livery date, Chicago ex-| U.S.$/ } | 
SED « sinetkavene sae 60 Ib. 1.93) 2.05 2.11 2.16) 2.19 2.26} 2.28 2.31) 2.24 2.16 2.10) 2.12 1.99 
Canada: Class Ii, No. 1 | | | | | 
Northern, basis in store | | | | | | 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$/ | } | | 
COG acccancivaaweenes 60 Ib. 1.74 1.71 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70) 1.71 1.72) 1.74) 1.76} 1.76) 1.76 1.76 
U.K. Average of daily | | | | | | 
closing quotations, near- | | | 
est delivery date, Liver-| Sh.d./ | | 
pool exchange*.......] 100 Ib. 21/10 21/10 21/0 22 2) 2 8) 23/6 24/2 25 0) 24/4 23/6 22/6 23/4 24/5 
| | 
RYE | | | | | 
U.S. : No. 2, cash price at] U.S.$/ | | | | | | | | | 
Minneapolis........... 56 Ib. 1.06; 1.25 1.28) 1.43 1.37) 1.32) 1.30 1.42) 1.40) 1.32) 1.28 1.23 1.14 
Canada: No. 2 Canada | | | 
Western, basis in store | | | | 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$/ | | 
th dadeuekcsecesubes 56 Ib. 0.90 0.95 1.10 1.40 1.31 1 33! 1.14 1.17| 1.16 1.03 0.99) 1.02 1.00 
| | | | | | | 
BARLEY | | | | 
U.S. : No. 3, cash price at] U.S.$/ | | | } | } 
Minneapolis.......... 48 |b. 1.38 1.32 1.29 1.33 1.38 1.36) 1.29 1.35) 1.33) 1.34) 1.34) 1.29 1.29 
Canada : No. 1 feed barley, | | | | | | | 
basis in store Fort Wil-| Can.$/ { | 
liam-Port Arthur ..... 48 Ib. 0.97 1.01 1.10 1.14 1.09) 1.19 1.15 1.19) 1.22!) 1.09} 1.07; 1.07 1.05 
U.K. : Average of daily | | | | | | 
closing quotations, near- | | 
est delivery date, Lon-| ¢.s.d./ | } 
don exchange®........ long ton 18/6/5| 18/19/5| 20/9/3) 21/17/6 21/16/4) 24/12/4 25/3/10) 26/12/3|26/18/11| 25/12/9| 24/8/3| 24/12/3) 24/5/9 
| cal } | rs 
OATS | 
Canada: No. 2 Canada | 
Western, basis in store 
Fort William-Port Ar-| Can.$/ | 
GP ivcudseancvsnvnses 34 Ib. 0.72 0.73 0.78 0.87 0.95 0.96 0.95 0.95) 0.95) 0.90 0 92 0.93 0.90 
| 
MAIZE 
U.S. : No. 3 yellow, cash} U.S.$/ | } 
price at Chicago......| 56 Ib. 1.61 1.61 1.65 1.64 1.54 1.48 1.52 1.52 1.50 1.46 1.46 1.48 1.47 
Netherlands : Average o | | | | 
daily closing quotations, | 
nearest delivery date,| Guilders | | | 
Rotterdam exchange’ .| 100 kg. 25.95 26.83 27.96 27.56 27.03 28.27 28.54 29.47| 28.39 26.01; 26 78| 27.78 27.35 
| | ; | | 
SORGHUM | | 
U.S. : Milo, No. 2 yellow,| U.S.$ 
cash price at Kansas City 100 Ib 2 73) 2.82 2.80 2.59 2.42 2.39 2.50 2.52 2.48 2 41) 2.42 2.68 2.72 
| cre) Lf wal 
RICE | 
U.S. : Zenith, U.S. No. 2] U.S.$/ 
milled, New Orleans...| 100 Ib. 8.60 8.50 7.45 7.50 8.20 9.20 9.40 9.40 9.40 9.70 10.70 11.25 11.25 
| 
| | | 
SUGAR | | | 
U.S. : Raw 96°, c.i.f. New | 
Wes gabdcdanelearscanon U.S.c./Ib. 5.65 5.70 5.59 5.48) 5.47) 5.65) 5.46 5.46) 5.44) 5.34] 5.32 5.45 5.53 
Cuba : f.o.b. export price | | } } 
to destinations other | | | | 
than the U.S. (No. 4 | | | | | 
COREPEET). 0.00 ce vecoses U.S.c./Ib. 3.27 3.13 3.18 3.21) 3.25) 3.26) 3.19 3.16) 3.17] 3 22) 3.31 3.38) 3.26 
ORANGES 
U.S. : California Navel,| U.S.$/77Ib. | | 
auction price, New York box 8.29 5.95 5.11 5.88) 5.81) 6.80 7.65 7.73 8.88 
California Valencia, auc-| U.S.$/77Ib. } | } 
tion price, New York box 6.69 7.14 7.64 7.91 6.26 6.07) 4.75 | —| —| - 6.24) 6.14 
Florida auction price,| U.S.$/90Ib. | | 
Pane FORE c covcccises box 5.27 6.00) 7.41 8.73 3.73} 3.53} 3.86 3.95) 4.17) 4.45) 4.40) 4 58) 5.01 
| | | 
LEMONS | | 
Germany: Italian, duty } } | | } 
free, at border........ D.M./case 33.24 34.34 35.37; 32.39) 33.44 28.83) 24.33 23.86, 23.49 23.84 27.92; 29.24: 26.31 
| 
| | | | 
SOYBEANS | 
U.S.: No. 2, bulk, c.i.f.] £.s.d./ | | | } | 
European ports........ long ton 37/11 /6| 40/18/2) 40/13/9| 40/13/6| 42/5/0| 44/5/0| 45/0/O} 44/15/7| 45/1/3| 42,4/0| 41/7/6| 41/6/3| 40/9/6 
Chinese/Manchurian : Yel- 
low, 2%, bulk, c.i.f.| £.s.d./ | 
European ports........ long ton |°47/16/C| °48/17 /6| -| —| - —| 45/0/0} 45/0/G 45/0/0; 43/14 | 41/5/0| 40/0/0) _ 
| } i | | | 
For notes, see end of table. Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 19A. - Price series of international significance (continued) t Tableau 19A. - Série de prix d’intérét international (suite) 


Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


GROUNDNUTS 
Sudanese, unshelled, 
tae. cit. 


3% 
European 


LINSEED 
Canadian, No. 1 bulk,212% 
c.i.f. European ports... 


COPRA 
Straits FM, c.i.f. European 
RG at basse a nee 
Philippine, bulk, c.i-f. 
ropean ports.......... 


PALM KERNELS 
Belgian Congo, c.i.f. Euro- 
MEE EE: cs:tecs cece 


OLIVE OIL 
Fr. N. Africa, edible, 1% 
f.o.b 


SOYBEAN OIL 
U.S. : crude, 142%, bulk, 
c.i.f. European ports... 


GROUNDNUT OIL 
Indian, crude, 3-5% bulk, 
c.i.f. European ports... 


COTTONSEED OIL 
U.S. : Bleached, prime, 
yellow, in 

c.i.f. European 


summer 
drums, 


LINSEED OIL 
Belgium, bulk, ex mill... 
Argentine, bulk, c.i.f. Eu- 
ropean ports.......... 


CASTOR OIL 
Bombay firsts, 
drums, c.i.f. 


B.S.S 
European 


COCONUT OIL 
Straits, 34%, drums, 
c.i.f. European ports... 


PALM OIL 
Belgian Congo, 6-7%, 
bulk, c.i.f. European 


GROUNDNUT CAKE 
Nigerian: 56% protein, 
c.i.f. United Kingdom. . 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
U.S. : 41% prot-in, bag- 
ged, wholesale price, 
ee ee 


COFFEE 
U.S. : Brazilian Santos No. 
4, ex dock, New York 


CACAO 


U.S. : Accra, spot 
U.K. : Good fermented, 
Gold Coast, spot Lon- 


GME ei ccecedésvessoens 





Currency 
and unit 


Monnaie 
et unité 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


£.s.d. 
long ton 


£.s.d. 
long ton 
U.S.$ 
long ton 


Belg.frs/ 
metricton 


£.s.d./ 
metric ton 


U.S.$/ 


metric ton 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


U.S.$/ 
metric ton 


Belg.frs./ 
metric ton 
£.s.d. 

long ton 


£.s.d. 
long ton 


£.s.d. 
long ton 


Belg.frs./ 
long ton 


£.s.d./ 
long ton 


U.S.$/ 
short ton 


U.S.c./Ib. 


U.S.c./Ib. 


Sh.d./ 
112 Ib. 





1954 
June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov Dec 
| } 
| | 
| | 
} | 
56/0/0) 55/12/0| 49/17/6| 50/15/0) 56/0/0 
44/16/0 45/16/10 47/6/3 50/1/0 48/11/3) 50/18/9| °55/0/0 
| | | 
j } | | 
72/9/0| 70/18/9| 69/8/9| 68/2/0| 73/8/9 71 (8/9) 73 (4/0 
197.50 


187.50} 186.00) 184.12! 177.40) 195.00) 194.50 


| 
9 960 6650! 6 412 6 490 6 862 6 700} 7 110 
| 
| | 
215 /0 (0/214 /10 /0| 207 /10 (0/217 /18 /0|219 /10 /0/222 /10 /0| 225 /0/0 
| 


357.40) 356.00 360.50] 337.00 309.00! 307 25| 305.40) 


| | | 
128/15 /0) 125/5 0) 119 /0/0) 114/0/0| 115/5/0|110/10/0 


| 
267 
8 550/ 8 375| 8 500) 9 625| 


| 
= 


8 640) 





" 259 
1 


8 567] 11 250) 


80/13 /0 


| | 
| 


59/18/0} 57/6/8| 59/0/0| 59/2/0| 60/1/3) 69/13/9 


| 


| 


| 
112/4/0\110/15 /0| 104/5/0, 106/0/0; 102/5/0) 102/5/0 


| 99/12/0 
112 /0 /0/108 /17 /0 107 /15 /0,104 /16 /0\112/12/6, 108/5/0 


| | 
11 075; 11 011 


| 107 /0/0 
| 


2 Ga eas 
oat 


10 480) 10 538) 10 825 


| 
ae 
43/6 /2| 44/10/0| 44/12/2| 47 /0/0 
| 
| 
oe re ee 


75.70| 69.1¢| 


70.0 


10 883 11 290 
| 


39/7/0| 41/7/2 49/5 /6 


71.20) 70.75 


87.0 75.5) 


64.8 67.8 51.7 47.5 





515/10} 523/3 —| 362/3| 405/6| 378/11 

















Feb. 


a 
| 
! 


56/0/0 


th 


108 /0 /0|101 /15 /0| 


} 

" 277) 
| 
| 


11 850) 
83 /7 /6 84/15 /0} 
= 
—— 
22/510 92 0/0) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


107 /10/0) 106 /5 /O0 
| 





"11 675} 11 700 


| 
} 


Bf asl 


47/1/8| 40/7/0|37/10/11 





72.40) 67 60) 
| | 
| 


67.0 54.5| 


386 /0 





1955 


March April 





aia 50 /0/0} 


| 


eet 


55/6/0| 54/19/5) 
| 


| 
| | 
} | 
| | 
| 
| 


| | 
67 /10/0| 67 /12/6| 


185.00) 183.62| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
6 700, 6 988 


ne 


7220 /0 /0| 7230 /0 /0| 


| 
| 
302.80} 295.00) 


94 /6/0| 95/12/6 


| 

| 

a 
11 817) 11 700, 
82/8/0| 85/0/0 


264 





| 
sided 87 /10/0 
| 
| 


97/0/0| 96/10/0 


11 580} 11 300 


38 /6 /8| 


62.90 


58.3 58.0 


40.1 37.5 


311/2} 294/4 








May 


aes 3 = 
| 
| 
| 


49/10/0| 55 /12/0 


| 


56/1/2) 60/11/0 


65 /6/3| 67/0/C 


177.62; 182.40 


6 788; 6 960 
*230 /0 /0| 7230/0 /0 
290.00 


305.00 


98 /5 0} 104 /6/0 


271 287 


12 025) _ 


87/7/6| 93/2/0 


89/0/0| 92/4/0 


94/0 /0/|94 /19 /10 


11 288) 11 310 


40/15 /0| °41/15/0 


58.90 


54.5 °51.5 


36.5 °34.3 


284/2} 290/2 








For notes, see end of table. 


Pour 


les notes, voir 


fin du tableau, 





Table 19A. - Price series of international significance (continued) 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Tableau 19A. - Série de 


prix d’intérét international (suite) 





Commodity : Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


TEA 
India : Calcutta, for export 
(leaf), auction price'’.. 
Ceylon: Colombo, for 
export, high grown, 
auction price'®’........ 


TOBACCO 
U.S. : Flue-cured, auction 
price 
Average types 11-14 
SE, ee 
type 14.. 
India : Flue-cured, Virgin- 
ia, redried, strips, 1st 
grade, Guntur ad 


STEERS 
U.S. : Choice, for slaugh- 
ter, Chicago .. , 
Denmark: Steers, 
class, for export. 


first 


BEEF 

U.K. : Argentine, hind- 
quarters, chilled, Smith- 
field Market, London '* 
Argentine, hindquarters, 
frozen, Smithfield Mar- 
ket, London'* 
Australian, hindquarters 
frozen, Smithfield Mar- 
ket, London'* 


LAMB 
U.K. : New Zealand, fro- 
zen carcasses, Smithfield 
Market, London'® 
Old season’s....... 
New season's 


PIGS 
U.S. : Barrows and gilts, 
packer and shipper, Chi- 


BACON 
U.K. Danish, Selection A, 
imported by Ministry of 
Food, ex quay, London 
Provision Exchange'’. 


BUTTER 
Germany : 
OEE cccersavctcen 


EGGS 
Denmark : Prices paid to 
producers by the Danish 
BD SOC. 2 cc caccons 
Netherlands : Price paid to 
producers, Roermond 
ee eee re 


TALLOW 
U.S. : Fancy, 
CESP VEPs ccccsevnves 


LARD 
U.S. : Pure, refined, 37-Io. 
cans, f.a.s. New York... 


HIDES 
U.K. : Basis first East 
African, 8-12 Ib........ 
U.S. : Green, salted, pack- 
ers, steer, heavy native, 
Cabc CHRIS: « o.006:%8 
COTTON 
U.S.: Middling 15/16’’, 
average of 10 principal 
OE + osés us tesacs 
Egypt : Karnak good, 
PME oc. ccccvecces 


JUTE 
U.K. : Raw, Pakistan, Mill 
firsts, c. & f. Dundee.. 


SISAL 
U.K. : British East Afri- 
can, spot No. 1, c.i.f 
Ms 6 ac cstvctvaes 





Currency 
and unit 


Monnaie 
et unite 


Sh.d./Ib. 


Sh.d./Ib. 


- 


Rs.As.Ps 


U.S.$ 
100 Ib. 


.| or/kg. 


Pence/Ib. 


Pence /Ib. 


Pence |b 


Pence/Ib. 


Pence/Ib. 


U.S.$ 
100 Ib. 


Sh.d 
112 Ib. 


D.M./ 
100 kg. 


Kr./kg. 


Guilders 
100 kg. 


U.S.c./Ib. 


U.S.c./Ib. 


Sh.d./Ib. 


U.S.c./Ib. 


U S.c./Ib. 
Tallaris 
44.93 kg. 


£/long ton 


£/long ton 


U.S.c./Ib. 





June July 


3/11.8 4/1.8 


3/6.2 


''§2.8 
52.8 


2/12/0 


23.88 23.99 


29.00 


26.42 


27.10 


22.56 


296 


443.90 


7.09 6.75 


18.33 


34.23 34.42 


69.80) 69.67 


95.8 


Aug. 


4/9.4 


48.2 
34.0 


3/2/6 


24.08 
248 


29.60 
25.95 


24.70 


28.98 


22.21 


296 


248 


7.21 


20.03 


2/9 


*®34.05) 
69.81) 


92.8 


1954 
Sept. Oct. 
4/10.1 


4/10.6 


4/9.0 


25.00, 25.37 


244 235 


27.00) 


21.67 


29.57 


19.97 18.92 


296 282 


439.10) 442.22! 


3.64 4.03 


220 250} 


7.58} 8.05 


18.58 17.43 


34.42 34.23 


75.14 75.12) 


99.2 104.8) 


75.2 72.7] 


53.2 


23.26) 


Nov. 


4/11.8 


4/11.6 


52.0 
52.0 


25.85 
239) 


25.00 


18.69) 


266 
hhh 49 
4.73) 
291 
8.50| 


17.83} 


5/5.5 


°41.6 
41.6 


26.53 
245 


28. 38 


21.90 


20.86 


27.70 
30.67 


17.30 


268 


432.37 


3.96 


252 


8.91 


15.18 


2/6 


9.8 


33.94 
74.85 


116.6 


70.2 





5/7.3 


26.98) 


30.21) 
23.94 


21.52! 


27.02! 
29.64) 


16.75 


272, 


449.40 


3.41 


212 


3/2/0 3/2/0 


26.17; 25.80] 
| 


251| 255 


29.88) 29.44 


23.25 20.00) 


| 
19 n| 15.65 


25.72! 22. 46| 


28.12 25.91) 


| 
| 
16.10} 16.11] 


240 240 


| 
| 
| 


446.29} 450.91! 


2.78 2.92 


168| 182 


| 
| 
7.44 


13.81 
| 
2/5"/,4 


10.5 
| 
| | 
| 


| 
34.05, 33.48) 
| 


74.45| 72.77) 


120.0) 108.9 


84.6 


| 
| 
| 


79.8| 


ey iia | 
Feb. | March | April | 


220, 


451.10) 


3.26 


189) 


7.94 
14.78) 


2/5"/, 
11.8| 


| 


33. 38| 


1 97) 
| 


103 8| 


80.8| 


2/7.9 


3/4 /0| 


23.09; 22.63 


264 281 


23.66 


421.04 


22.50 
26.82 


21 73) 
26.38 


17.24 19.51 


220 248 


447.50 


3.10} 3.42 


7.81 


14.12} 13.84 


2/5] 2/3"/. 


33.73 33.84 


73.40; 73.38 


94.0 








For notes, see end of table. 


Pour 


les notes, 


voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 19A. - Price series of international significance (concluded) Tableau 19A. - Série de prix d’intérét international (fin) 
= oe Currency 
Commodity : Description 2 1954 1955 
of series and unit = _— einen — ‘ 
: | | ] j j ce 
: 7 , M | 
Produits : Spécifications oe eniaa June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. March | April | May June 
a ae eee eee 
| | | | 
WOOL | 
U.K. : 64's Dominion, | | 
clean, cost delivered in | | | 
_ 7 | err Pence/Ib. 142 132 125 118 108 114 113) 116) 114 112) 112 112 
| | | 
RUBBER | 
Singapore: No. 1 RSS,| Straits c | | 
SO, OP Bic cccces Ib. 65.51 69.93 67.18 69.47 76.40, 81.81) 86.15 98.96; 99.11) 88.12 89.71; 91.02) 105.26 
LUMBER | | | 
Sweden: 2%"’ x 7’’ u/s } 
redwood battens, f.o.b., | 





export price Harnasand| Kronor | | | 

ng ee Ee ee standard 1 150 1 150 1 150 1 145 1 180 1 195 1 200 1 210 1 220 1 225 1 230) 1 230) 1 230 
U.K. : Average wholesale | } 

value c.i.f. of imported] £.s.d./ } 

sawn softwood....... standard 77/8/8 77/3/8 77/2/4| 77/10/1| 78/16/8| 78/19/7|78/10/10} 78/10/4; 76/1/0| 78/13/1| 80/3/8|*80/4/ 10) *80/6/11 
U.S.: Douglas fir, dried,| U.S.$ | | 

2"' x 4°’ x 16’ mixed] thousand 





carlots, f.o.b. mill. ....| board feet 76.95 81.59 81.78) 84 48 85.89 83.70 83.00 83.97 85.07; 985.07 85.62 87.12 
Western Germany : Edged | | 

spruce fir boards, 3.6 m | } | | 

length, 8-19 cm. width, | | 

21-34 mm. thick, 3rd | } 

unloaded, Bavaria...... meter 131.96 132.65, 135.58) 146.73) 156.43) 164.54) 167.43] 168.38) 167.65) 166.19) 166.50) 168.22 


WOOD PULP 
Canada : Dry, unbleached, | 
strong sulphite pulp, | | 
full freight allowed,| Can.$/ | | | 
Eastern Canadian mill] short ton 117.64 116.70 116.29) 116.36 116.44; 116.29, 116.03) 120.55) 122.15) 122.73) 123.32) 123.09} 122.97 
Finland : Unbleached sul- | } 
phate pulp, average ex-| Markkaa/ } | } 
SG GET ccescaweoness metricton}| 25 100; 25 000, 25 100) 24 700 24 800) 24 800) 25 100} 25 700) 26 200) 26 300) 26 400! 26.600) 
Sweden : Bleached dissolv- | | 
ing sulphite pulp, aver-| Kronor | | 
age export value...... metricton 907.2 916 3} 916 " 908 7 924 5 904 0) 920.5 922.8 926.1 958 4 943.9 938.8) 942 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
quality, sawmill price,| OM/cubic | 
| 
| 


NEWSPRINT | | 
Canada : Wholesale price | | | | } 
f.o.b. mill, Southern| Can.$ 


GmBOE. 00 cc cccccccctes short ton 109.46, 108.73) 108.34| 108.41, 108.48) 108.34) 108.10) 107.82) 109.25) 109.63) 110.15) 109.95) 109.84 


U.K. : Average import] ¢-s.d | 
SE EIS * cwt. 2/13/5) 2/12/11) 2/13/@) 2/12/7) 2/12/10) 2/13/2) 2/13/0) 2/13/14) 2/11/11) 2/13/3) 2/12/11) 2/12/5| 2/13/14 
Finland : Average export] Markkaa | | } 


GR ceracernereestcs metricton| 28 900) 28 800) 28 600) 29 400) 29 400) 29 300| 29 700] 29 600) 29 700) 30200) 30000) 29 400) 
| } } 


FRESH FISH 
U.K. : England and Wales : 






























| 
| | 
Cod, landed, miaed sizes} Sh./112 Ib 40 42 45 48 55 48 42 57 42 4a 51) 
Herring, landed, mixed | | | } 
Mage A RRR: Sh./112 Ib. 29 2% 21 19 18 23 30 26 25 21 32) 6 
Haddock, landed, mixed | | | 
Glens evigeavecscawe Sh./112 ib. 56 56 53| 52 67 66 66 71 60) 46 54 54| 
SALTED FISH 
Italy : Salted pressed cod,| Lire | | 
Bs idveceseubeees 100 kg. 20 000' 20000 20000) 20.000) 21 500) 21 500) 21 500} 21 500; 21 500) 20 5006) 21 500) 21 500, 21 500 
| | 2 es ee 
CANNED FISH 
U.S.: Tuna, light meat, | } | } | 
solid pack, 7-oz. can, | | | 
48 to case, brokers to} U.S.$ } | | 
dealers, Los Angeles... case 13.25 13.05 13.25} 13.25 12.90 12.90 12.90 12.90 12.90} 12.90) 12.70) | 
j | | ' | 
‘June-July 1954; July delivery ; eptember de- 1Juin-juillet 1954, livraison juillet ; aodt-septembre, livraison septem- 
ery; October-December, December ¢ jelivery ; January- bre ; octobre-décembre, livraison décembre et mars; janvier-février, 
February, March delivery ; March, March and May delivery April, May livraison mars ; mars. livraison mars et mai ; avril, livraison mai; mai, 
Jelivery ; May, May and July delivery ; June, July delivery. — *June- livraison mai et juillet ; juin, livraison juillet. — *Juin-juillet 1954, li- 
July 1954, July delivery ; August-September, October delivery ; October- vraison juillet ; aodt-septembre, livraison octobre ; octobre-décembre, 
December, December delivery ; January-March, ry ; April- livraison décembre ; janvier-mars, livraison mars ; avril-mai, livraison 
May, May delivery; June, July delivery. — * L July de- mai ; juin, livraison juillet. — *Juin-juillet 1954, livraison juillet ; aodt- 
ivery ; August-September, Septe Ictober-November, septembre, livraison septembre ; octobre-novembre, livraison novem- 
November delivery ; December from January bre ; décembre, livraison décembre ; depuis janvier 1955, pour livrai- 
1955, for current month deli July delivery ; son dans le mois en cours. — ‘Juin-juillet 1954, libraison juillet ; aodt- 
August-September, September Novem- septembre, livraison septembre ; octobre-novembre, livraison novem- 
t delivery ; December-January, January delivery ; February-March, bre ; décembre-janvier, livraison janvier ; février-mars, livraison mars ; 
March delivery ; April-May, May delivery ; June, July delivery. — °3%, avril-mai, livraison mai ; juin, livraison juillet. — °3%, £.s.d. par tonne 
£.s.d. per metric ton. — *C. and f., from December 1954. — ?Tuni- métrique. — *C. et f. depuis décembre 1954. — *Tunisienne. — *6% 
ian. — *6% from 22 December 1954 *Provisional. — 4°Exclusive depuis le 22 décembre 1954. — *Chiffre provisoire. — '®Non compris 
of export duty and excise; export duty in sh./d. India: up to 1 October la taxe a l'exportation et les droits ; taxe a l’exportation en shillings 
1954, 0/4.9; from 2 October, 0/8.3; from 10 January 1955, 1/0; from et pence. Inde : jusqu'au 1€T octobre 1954, 0/4,9; a partir du 2 octobre, 
4 April 1955, 0/9.7; from 6 June 1955, 0/5.2. Ceylon: up to 12 May 0/8,3 ; a partir du 10 janvier 1955, 1/0; a partir du 4 avril 1955, 0/9,7; 
1954, 0/8.5; from 13 May, 0/11.3; from 23 September, 1/2; from 18 a partir du 6 juin, 0/5,2. Ceylan : jusqu’'au 12 mai 1954, 0/8,5 ; a partir 
November, 1/6.5; from 24 January 1955, 1/11.9; from 21 April 1955, du 13 mai, 0/11,3 ; a partir du 23 septembre, 1/2; a partir du 18 no- 
1/6.5; from 6 June 1955, 0/9.5 — !4Type 14 only. — **#Type 11 only. vembre 1/6,5; a partir du 24 janvier 1955, 1/11,9 ; 4 partir du 21 avril 
— !3Average of daily top prices. — '*New season. — '*Average price 1955, 1/6,5, depuis le 6 juin, 0/9,5. — !!Type 14 seulement. — '*Type 
for last week of month. — '*14 markets from this month forward. 11 seulement. — '*Moyenne des prix maximums quotidiens. — '*Nou- 


velle campagne. — ?°Prix moyen pendant la derniére semaine du mois. 
- 1*Sur 14 marchés 4 partir de cette année. 
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Table 19B. - Price series of international significance fixed by government regulations or by intergovernment contracts 





Commodity and country 


WHEAT 
Argentina 


RYE 
Argentina 


OATS 


Argentina 


MAIZE 
Argentina 


RICE 
Burma 


Thailand 


SUGAR 
United Kingdom 


GROUNDNUTS 
Nigeria 


French West Africa 


LINSEED 


Argentina 


PALM KERNELS 
Nigeria 


OLIVE OIL 
Spain 





Description of series 


No. 2 semi-hard, basic price to producers, 
in sack, on track, ports, crop year beginning 
in December 


No. 2, basic price to producers, in sack, on 
track, ports, crop year beginning in December 


} 

No. 2 yellow, basic price to producers, in sack, 

on track, ports, crop year beginning in De- 
cember 


Yellow and red, basic price to producers, in sack, 
on track, ports, crop year beginning in April 


Basic variety, Ngatsein small mills specials, 42% 
broken, contract prices f.o.b. Rangoon : 
with Japan 


with Ceylon 


with India 
with Mauritius 


White rice, 100%, No. 1, 
Japan, ex mill, Bangkok 
Contract prices with British territories in South- 
east Asia, ex mill Bangkok: 
White rice, 5% broken 
Bangkok White rice No. 2 
Brokens, A; Super 
Brokens, A; Special 


contract price with 


Contract price of raw sugar between the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth producers 


Fixed producer prices, Kano area 


Ceiling price. c.i.f. 


No. 2, basic price to producers, in sack, on track, 
ports, crop year beginning in December. 


Prices tor Nigerian palm kernels, naked, ex scale, 
port of shipment 


| 


Currency and unit 


Pesos per 


Pesos per 


Pesos per 


Pesos per 


£ sterling 
£ sterling 


# sterling 
Kyats per 


| 
£ sterling per metric ton | 


100 kg. 


100 kg. 


100 kg. 


100 kg. 


per long ton | 
per long ton | 


per long ton 


long ton 


£ sterling per metric ton 
£ sterling per metric ton 
£ sterling per metric ton 


£ sterling per metric ton | 


£ sterling 


£ sterling 


Fr. francs 


Pesos per 


£ sterling 


per long ton | 


per long ton 


per kg. 


100 kg. 


per long ton 


Spanish edible, drums, export price, f.o. b. Span-| £ sterling per metric ton 


ish ports 


| Period Price 
| 
aero | 134.00 
Pe eirtadeh eeadateke unis | 50.00 
6. Sarre a ere 50.00 
ME ee ar ica seer ea nade 50.00 
| 
A usc iuaiekncsaod 28.00 
5 OR ery 42.00 
LRG Ree Gee 42.00 
Das candcuscsrkreravides 42.00 
| 
icc cnsarcvicerveasessns | 25.50 
Nias ccckeerinas tenoneae 38.00 
SNS Sei Sean} es? 38.00 
I 5 atin ls a cadieetess owas 38.00 
cunnes 
so cate wai tcacnaaubaben nen 40.00 
i | Sees ee 45.00 
b PR dv cccccccscsvceseesse 45.00 
S FE sc erccctcbeerecewaes 45.00 
DTI ca09 olen uusepen sagas ies 45.00 
| } 
| 
Sitch ateccer ere eagdaenes | 50/0/0 
SINGS Esc kas eae > oaeew td | 45/0/0 
Rh re cea wln ae nskawere eee eae 50/0/0 
MD cs gavctaunknoededsm ter 42/0/0 
CRESS eae es 248/0/0 
ES 606.67 
De dswcdbvedeneseqaeasesues 640.00 
MME os cskvecassasetneessneers | 613.13 
| 1987 2. cc cecerrcccccvcccccces 587.67 
MR ajsdewesoseeacsch cee abees | 62/0/0 
| | 
\ \| 54/5/0 
| 41/4/6 
wor }|  33/10/0 
\ 32/2/0 
CD 2 dine Scmnanee de kaa wan | 38/10/0 
titan sckee tak peskeanowas 42'6/8 
19S4 onc ccccvccccccccesccccces 41/0/0 
|) ) ee 40/15/0 
Cia cb sdrewrccrchsesonenes 36/0/0 
Serer ee Ts Tr | 36/0/0 
LS bina wers acne weandoees | 36/0/0 
SS ee ye eee 36/0/0 
Ds okcs cece cansevaneksce | 35/0/0 
one 97.00 
) Pb es cneeeeseseeevestee 97.00 
Cee ee 94.50 
UR Scccvrss cxnswerasie sues | 95.50 
SE ENE CEE | 350.00 
0 Serer 65.00 
Spe neae a 65.00 
ES Ree | 75.00 
‘oes sion aston 
| 
PN ing ipod vonamucnee easton 36/0/0 
| PP dccencdddvetecereesetenie 34/0/0 
re eee 34/0/0 
| REET REE ARS Cee 30/0/0 
DE ir asses cnninncs 210/15/0 
| POMS ésecodernawes ee 221/10/0 
| COED Bem. @ MED oc cr ccccccccs 221/10/0 
RGR TRF ccicccccccesves a 
| POND eT ccc cetcccr doses 250/0/0 
Ses CHES. eesedoncneses 214/10/0 
NT oie cn tac nase wich 214/10/0 
GE ce sutdbenbesibdbenoetzais 214/10/0 








For notes, see end of table. 
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Table 19B. - Price series of international significance fixed by government regulations or by intergovernment contracts (concluded) 











| 
Commodity and country Description of series Currency and unit Period Price 
| 
PALM OIL 
Nigeria Grade Il, naked, ex scale, bulk, oil plants £ sterling per long ton Wikre ete Cops benvwenaens | 47/0/0 
| ng lo swe seks ttee whi Cewniorn | 45/0/0 
Dy Elie a pcienie aoe hata gi ateeielem 38/0/0 
SSeS rc PEASE CdS ave eeee Sd | 28/0/0 
s 
BACON F. O. B., Denmark Sh/d (sterling) per | 2 Sept. 1951 - 27 Sept. 1952.... | 262/5 
112 Ib. 28 Sept. 1952-2 Oct. 1953 252/6 
United Kingdom con- | 
tract prices with : | 
Denmark C. and F., United Kingdom Sh/d (sterling) per | } 
112 Ib. | 4 Oct. 1953-2 Oct. 1954..... | 237/6 
4 Oct. 1954-2 Oct. 1955 ..... | 237/6 
BUTTER | 
United Kingdom con-| F. O. B. Sh/d (sterling) per Oct.-Sept. season, 1952/53 ..... 337/6 
tract prices with : 112 Ib. Oct.-Sept. season, 1953/54..... | 345/0 
Denmark | Oct.-Sept. season, 1954/55..... | 332/6 
Australia F. O. B., choicest grade Sh/d (sterling) per July-June season, 1952/53 ..... . | 314/0 
112 Ib. July-June season, 1953/54 ..... | 326/0 
July-June season, 1954/55...... | 314/0 
| | 
| 
| 
CHEESE | | 
United Kingdom con-| F. O. B., choicest and first grades | Sh/d (sterling) per July-June season, 1952/53...... 176/0 
tract prices with : 112 Ib. | July-June season, 1953/54 ..... | 182/6 
Australia July-June season, 1954/55...... | 169/0 
1Excluding a bonus of 0.62 pesos to compensate growers for increased cost of seed. — *The Burmese Government is exercising the option of ship- 
ping 900,000 tons during 1954, at an average price of £48 per ton (basic rate), instead of spreading deliveries over 3 years from 1954 to 1956 at prices 
similar to those agreed upon with the Ceylon, Indonesian and Mauritius Governments. — *Exciuding a bonus of 1.00 peso to compensate growers for 


increased cost of seed, and, as from January 1952, a bonus of 0.50 peso to cover the cost of warehousing, waste, insurance, interest, and charges on loans, 


NOTE : United Kingdom long-term contracts for meats and eggs, that expired in 1954 and have not been renewed, have been omitted from this 
table. The prices in these contracts are shown in Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, Vol. 1V, No. 2, February 1955, 
Table 16 B. 
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Table 20. - Barley: Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 20. - Orge: Prix dans certains pays 






































. } | - : 
Argentina) Canada | Denmark| France Germany, W. | India Italy | Japan | Sweden Kinpdom| United States 
Year — - a eee ——— - 5a arate ee ee ee a = 
and Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
month $e 
Pesos/ | Dollars/ | Kroner/ | Francs/ | ‘ | a | Rupees/ | Lire/ Yen/ | Kronor/ Sh/d | f | a 
100 kg. 48 Ib. 100 kg. 100 kg. | Marks/100 kg. | 82.281b. | 100 kg. 100 kg. | 100 kg. per 112 Ib. | Dollars/ 48 Ib. 
1934-38........ 6.2 | 0.50) 14 36 94.08 49.8 | 16.7 22.64 1g3 | 13.2 44.82) 9/10 0.55 | 10.77 
| 
1 ¢ MEE 43.5 1.13 52.04 | 1 633 19.4 8.62 6 175 1758 26.56 4/1 1.70 | 2.22 
Ss ae See 15.0 | 1.12 52.83 1 930 22.0 20.0 12.07 5 363 1777 27.60 27/7 | 1.15 | 1.30 
VID cacccccces 15.7 1.36 44.84 1 933 32.5 | 22.0 14.04 4 331 2 307 23.99 | 26/4 | 1.04 | 1.43 
i. eee 21.7 1.37 50.78 | 1 726 35.5 31.4 'g 38 4 697 2 755 29.11 28/5 | 1.18 1.46 
14 Jee 27.2 1.27 | 64.40 2 652 | 44.3 | 37.4 8.38 5 447 3272 | 35.31 42/5 | 1.24 1.36 
1982 on .cccvees 39.5 1.25 | 60.30 2 838 43.4 37.2 8.38 5 998 3 467 | 36.00 32/7 1.36 1.52 
1953 ....eeeee 39.5 0.95 45.91 | 2 416 41.0 | 36.0 10.11 3 920 3788 28.30 28/1 | 1.15 | 1.40 
0 eee 39.5 4.12 | 48.07} *2 500 ; 8.02 | 4 335 3 738 | 35.00, 24/11) = *1.06 | 2 
} | | | | | | 
1954 Iil........ 39.5 | 0.89 47.75 2 400 41.5 36.2 9.50 3 737 3788 31.22 26 /0 1.14 1.37 
WV ...eeee 39.5 88) 48.15 2 400 41.5 36.1 | 8.50 3 550 3 788 31.04 25/6 1.10 | 1.40 
Vi wceeeee 39.5 0.90; 48.88/} 2700 41.6 36.3 7.38 | 3600 3 788 32.23 25/1 1.08 | 1.46 
VI ween eee 39.5 0.97 48.19 | 2 300 41.7 36.4 | 6.75 3 440 3 788 | 25/0 1.05 | 1.38 
Vil... ..e. 39.5 1.01 48.00 | 2 000 41.6 | 36.2 7.88 3 262 3 738 24/0 1.00 | 1.32 
Vill ...... 39.5 1.10 - 2 200 41.6 | 36.9 8.50 3 500 3 738 - 23/0 1.01 | 1.29 
1x 39.5 | 1.14 47.67| 2200 | 41.6 | 35.7 7.81 3 880 3738 | 30.20 23/9 1.05 | 1.33 
, Seo 39.5 1.09 46.90 2 300 42.0 | 35.3 7.75 3 912 3738 | 32.18 22/10 | 1.08 1.38 
, eee 39.5 1.19 49.81 2 400 | 42.3 | 35.2 6.25} 4025) 3738} 34.75 23/8 1.08 | 1.36 
| 39.5 | 1.15 | 55.10 2 600 | 42.5 | 35.5 6.50 4400| 3738 | 35.92 26/9 1.09 | 1.29 
} | | | 
1955 |......... 39.5 | 1.19 | 53.44 | 2 700 42.7 35.8 6.69} 4675 | 3738 | 35.63) 28/6 | 1.09 | 1.35 
| Pee 39.5 1.22] 53.25 | 2500 42.8 | 36.1 | 5.50| 4 937 | 3 738 36.15 | 29/10 | 1.08 | 1.33 
| 39.5 | 1.09 | 49.38 | 2 500 | 43.1 36.2 4 47 | 5 000 | 3738 | 37.32) 29/4 1.08 | 1.34 
IV ....00. 39.5 | 1.07; 48.30} 3000 43.3 36.5 4.75 5 050 3 738 36.40 | 27/10 | 1.07 | 1.34 
\ Ae 39.5 1.07} 50.50 2 600 | 5.12 5 050 3 738 36.41 | 26/3 | 1 07 1.29 
VE nwcceee 39.5 1.05| 50.12 2 500 5.81 | 4 680 3 738 | -| 25/9 | 1.00 | 1.29 
Price in U.S. dollars'm.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U.'t.m. 
| | | 
ee 20 23 | 32 45 | 180 | 167 225 155 | 38 138 48 | 125 135 
| | | | | | 
eae 140 | 52 | 108 on | 70 | | 1% 96 7} 102 
ea 45 | 51 110 72 | 66 | 60 | 98 93 | 77 109 53 60 
RRS 42 57 | 85 57 82 55 104 74 164 | 49 | 95 | 48 | 66 
SE 43 | 59 | 74 49 | 85 75 | 147 75 77 | 56 | 78 | 54 | 67 
"eee 54 58 | 93 76 105 | 89 47 87 91 | 68 | 117 | 57 | 62 
ME ee weGivades 79 59 | 87 81 103 89 47 | 96 96 | 70 90 | 62 | 70 
ir g.0 on chan) 79 45 | 66 69 98 | 86 57 | 63 105 55 | 77 | 53 | 64 
Es acaneri 79 353 | 70 °71 ry aun 4s | 369 104 | 68 | 69 | 349 | 361 
nD 79 41 69 69 99 | 86 53 60 105 60 | 72 | 53 | 63 
ee 79 41 70 69 99 86 48 57 105 | 60 70 | 51 | 64 
pie 79 42 71 77 99 86 | 42 58 105 62 | 69 | 50 67 
“apace: 79 46 70 66 99 87 38 55 105 | 69 | 48 | 63 
ee 79 48 70 57 99 86 | 4h 52 104 - 66 46 61 
aE 79 52 | 63 | os 88 | 48 56 104 + 64 | 46 | 59 
PLS 79 54 | 69 | 63 | 99 85 44 | 62 104 58 65 48 | 61 
| A 79 51 | 68 66 | 100 84 | 44 63 104 62 63 | 50 | 63 
eas ctiet 79 56 | 72 69 | 101 84 | 35 64 104 67 65 | 50 63 
WR oie 79 54 | 80 7% | 101 85 37 70 104 | 69 7% | 50 | 59 
| ee 79 56 7 77 102 85 38 75 104 | 69 | 79 50 | 62 
hehe ited 79 57 77 71 102 86 31 79 104 | 70 | 82 50 | 61 
Peenaoud 79 | 51 72 71 103 86 25 104 | 72 | 81 50 | 62 
__ eee 79 | 48 70 86 | 103 87 | 27 81 | 104 | 70 | 77 49 62 
, PORE 79 50 | 73 74 nee 29 81 | 104 | 70 72 | 49 | 59 
Br 79 49 73 71 33 75 104 | 71 | 46 59 
Crop year from this year forward : Argentina, December-November ; ‘Campagne agricole a partir de cette année: Argentine, décembre- 
Canada, France, United States Il, August-July ; Germany, Italy, Japan, novembre ; Canada, France, Etats-Unis II, aodt-juillet ; Allemagne, Italie, 
United States |, July-June ; India, May-April ; Sweden, August-May Japon, Etats-Unis |, juillet-juin ; Inde, mai-avril ; Suéde, aodt-mai. — 
91939. — *Provisional. — *Does not include deficiency payment fror 21939. — *Chiffre provisoire. — *Ne comprend pas, a partir de ce 


this month forward 


Argentina : 1934 to 1948, all barley ; from 1949, fodder barley ; average 
price to producers, bagged, on wagon, Buenos Aires ; from 1947, gov- 
ernment fixed price. — Canada: No. 3 C.W., wholesale price through 
1938 ; from 1947, No. 1 feed barley, basis in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur ; 1947 and 1948, price paid to producers ; from 1949, domestic 
wholesale and export price. — Denmark : Fodder, average of quot- 





ations, Copenhagen Exchange. — France : 1934 through 1934-38, aver- 
age wholesale price ; 1947 through August 1951, government fixed 
price to producers; from September 1951, average of quotations, 
Paris Commercial Exchange. — Germany, Western : | - Brewing, aver- 
age price to producers. Ii - Fodder, average price to producer — 
india : Average wholesale price ; 1939 through 1949, provincial ; 1950 
through April 1953, average procurement price, Punjab; from May 


1953, Abohar, Punjab. — ttaly : Price to producers ; 1934-38, govern- 
ment fixed, Southern Italy ; from 1947, free price, Foggia. — Japan : 
Naked, average price to producers, including straw bags ; from 1947, 


government fixed price exclusive of premiums. — Sweden : Feed, 
price to producers; through 1938, average price at selected coastal 
and inland towns ; 1947 and 1948, government fixed price. — United 
Kingdom (England and Wales): Ali types, average price to producers 
— United States : | - Average price received by farmers. — II - No. 3, 
wholesale price, Minneapolis 


mois, la subvention de compensation. 


Argentine : 1934 4 1948, tous types d’orge ; depuis 1949, orge four- 
ragére ; prix moyen 4a la production, en sacs, sur wagon, Buenos Aires ; 
depuis 1947, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — Canada : Jusqu’a fin 
1938, prix de gros pour orge N® 3, C.W. ; 1947, orge fourragére N° 1, 
base en magasin Fort William-Port-Arthur ; 1947: et 1948, prix a la 
production ; a partir de 1949, prix de gros intérieur et d'exportation. 
— Danemark : Cours moyen de la Bourse de Copenhague pour orge 
fourragére. — France: 1934-38, prix de gros moyen; de 1947 4a fin 
aodt 1951, prix a la production fixé par le gouvernement ; a partir 
de septembre 1951, moyenne des cours de la Bourse de commerce 
de Paris. — Allemagne occidentale : | - Orge de brasserie, prix moyen 
a la production. Il - Prix moyen a la production. — Inde: Prix de 
gros moyen ; 1939 a 1949, dans les provinces ; 1950 a avril 1953, prix 
moyen des achats du gouvernement, Pendjab; depuis mai 1953, a 
Abohar, Pendjab. — Italie: Prix a la production ; 1934-38, prix fixé 
par le gouvernement, Italie méridionale ; depuis 1947, prix du marché 
libre, Foggia. — Japon: Orge nue, prix moyen 4a la production, sacs 
de paille compris; a partir de 1947, prix fixé par le gouvernement, 
primes non comprises. — Suéde: Orge fourragere, prix a la produc- 
tion ; jusqu'a fin 1938, prix moyen dans certaines villes de la cote 
et de l'intérieur ; 1947 et 1948, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — 


Royaume-Uni (Angleterre et pays de Galles): Tous types d’orge, prix 
moyen a la production. — Etats-Unis: I - Prix moyen a la production. 
prix de gros, Minneapolis. 


— Il- N® 3; 
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Table 21. - Oats: Prices in selected countries 
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Tableau 21. - Avoine: Prix dans certains pays 
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| | | x 
Argentina Belgium Canada | Denmark France | Crags. | Sweden | Pal | United States 
Year a . a —_— —_———$$——_ — 
and Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
month 7 eearmcan I Pe Cre Cee meee —— 
Pesos/ Francs/ | Dollars/ | Kroner/ Francs/ Marks / Kronor/ Sh/d ! ul 
' ae 100 kg. | 100 . | 100 kg eas kg. 100 kg. | = kg. per 112 Ib. Dollars/32 Ib. 
| | 
SE kek seticornestus 0 89.03 7040 | 13.84 86.15 "7.1 43.21 7/1 *0.35 0.36 
TT alia i iss biti coma a 46.0 316.25 0.84 | 50.58 | 383 | 17.5 21.03 | 18/3 1.05 1.05 
SED Wedaendoniedamewes 160 409.45 0.78 | 52.44 | 1 815 | 20.0 22.00 21/1 0.73 0.74 
AER eS 140 | 307.37 01 =| 41.28 1 818 21.8 22.41 21/1 0.66 0.70 
eae 21.0 306.30 0% | 43.54 1 625 30.7. | 27.38 21/8 0.79 0.88 
Ss coeds ances cee ee 25.5 403.74 | 0.91 | 63.02 2 462 7.2 | 33.56 25/10 0.82 0.89 
CE dktieghdbnednoune 380 =6| «= 391.50 080 | 50.10 | 2 221 35.1 33.45 26/8 0.79 0.83 
eet aeF 38.0 296.78 | 0.73 39.54 2 129 a 25.82 23/5 0.74 0.77 
ae 38 0 | 298.68 30.91 46.73 | *2 000 ae 34.33 22/11 °0.76 90.76 
| eee 38.0 291.56 | 0.74 44.88 | 2 100 32.4 29.13 22/1 0.78 0.78 
I A 38.0 299.00 | 0 73 47.75 | 2 100 33.0 29.51 22/6 0.78 0.79 
_ Sees 38.0 0 =6|| «0s 303.00 | 0.67 | 47.44 | 2300 | 34.2 30.69 22/7 0.77 0.77 
, See ee 38 0 300.12 | 0.72 4900 | 2 300 34.9 os 22/7 0.74 0.76 
Ere 38 0 300 24 0.73 48.25 | 2 000 34.4 *22/3 0.67 0.71 
WE, t+ suncdavaedde 38 0 302.27 | 0.78 | 2 000 33.8 | - 20/0 0.68 0.72 
_ See 38.0 | 295.50 0.87 43.67 2 000 32.7 | 28.14 19/6 0.71 0.76 
EE RS ee re 380 | 283.75 | 0.95 44.50 | 2 000 32.1 | 31.06 19/8 0.73 0.79 
a aaa h-yaeameawaa 38.0 | 318.15 | 0.9% | 48.12 | 2 000 32.0 34.41 21/6 0.76 0.85 
ica shaea minnie 38.0 334.64 0.95 | 54.05 | 2 000 32.3 35.75 26/0 0.77 0.84 
MOE. ci aecevaciea cee 38.0 | 342.72 | 0.95 | 52.69 2 100 32.5 | 35.44 27/9 0.77 0.81 
EE eee 38.0 | 338.88 0.95 | 51.44 | 1900 | 32.8 | 35.83 28 /2 0.76 0.80 
_ Pe eee 380 | 315.60 0.90 48.19 1900 | 33.0 | 36.89 27/7 0.74 0.77 
_ Rs Re 380 | 326.21 } 0.92 47.90 2000 | 33.2 | 35.65 26/4 0.73 0.71 
ga csiecceeakwe 38.0 341.30 0.93 51.19 1 900 | 35.82 | 26/4 0.72 0.71 
i sasoocennesens 38.0 | 330.00 | 090 | 52.25 2 200 | -— 27/7 0.70 0.71 
Prices in U.S. dollars/m.t. - Prix en dollars des E.-U./t.m. 
| | 
1934-38 ...... cece eeees 120 32 *27 30 | 40 69 33 34 224 *25 
RUE 4g | 72 55 105 | 59 | 72 n 73 
ROE 48 «| 93 | 51 109 | 68 60 61 84 50 51 
A - I 6s | 54 78 54 55 46 76 45 48 
cia nea tines eames a | 61 | 58 63 46 73 53 60 54 61 
WU accocn masse no | 81 | 58 1 72 | 89 65 71 56 61 
ns Sti taeda noes 76 78 53 ae 63 84 65 73 54 57 
CE Giitincneoewsanee 76 59 50 a 61 76 50 | 65 51 53 
ic isi oeckes0 sean 76 60 | *O0 | 68 | 7 | 6 63 550 *52 
MI oil can asen - 58 49 | 65 | 60 77 56 61 54 54 
SE 76 60 48 69 60 79 57 62 54 55 
EEE ENE ee 76 61 44 69 66 81 59 62 53 53 
_ SSR eee 76 60 | 48 71 66 83 - 62 51 53 
SERRE ores ew 7% | 60 | 48 OC; 70 57 82 | oa *61 46 49 
eee 76 60 52 57 so — 55 47 50 
OE. ktavwasceneaes 76 59 58 63 57 73 54 54 49 52 
De daanbadsee tine 76 57 63 64 57 76 60 54 50 54 
Pes 7% | 64 6 OS 70 57 7% | 67 59 52 59 
ess kcsenevsens 76 | 67 63 78 57 77 | 69 72 53 58 
ON waccnccumsawaes 7% | 69 63 76 60 7 | 69 76 53 56 
WP iisecccksaeden ne 76 68 63 | 74 54 78 69 78 52 55 
DP iicebdtnsengemes 7% | 63 | 59 7Oo =| 54 79 71 76 51 53 
Watdrsnchaneenes 76 65 60 69 57 79 | 69 73 50 49 
Wine capkwebelees 76 68 61 74 54 onl | 69 73 49 49 
Ge scictencesenes 76 66 59 | 76 63 | ees ad 76 48 49 
11936-38. — *Crop year from this year forward : Argentina, Decem- 11936-38. — *Campagne agricole 4 partir de cette année : Argentine, 
ber-November ; Canada and France, August-July ; Western Germany décembre-novembre ; Canada et France, aodt-juillet ; Allemagne occi- 
and United States, July-June ; Sweden, August-May. — *Provisional. — dentale et Etats-Unis, juillet-juin ; Suéde, aodt-mai. — *Chiffre provi- 


*Does not include deficiency payment from this month forward. 


Argentina : No. 2 yellow, bagged, on wagon, Buenos Aires, average 
price to producers ; from 1947, government fixed price. — Belgium : 
Price to producers, excluding premiums and subsidies. — Canada : 


1934-38 and 1947 through 1948, price to producers ; from 1949, No. 2 
C.W., basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur ; domestic wholesale 
and export price. — Denmark : Average of quotations, Copenhagen 
Exchange. — France : 1934-38, average wholesale price ; 1947 through 
1950, government fixed price ; from 1951, average of quotations, Paris 
Commercial Exchange. — Germany, Western : Fodder, standard price 
to producers. — Sweden: White, fodder, average price to producers ; 
1934-38, price at selected coastal and inland towns ; 1947 and 1948, 
government fixed price. — United Kingdom (England and Wales) : All 
types, average price to producers. — United States : | - Average price 
received by farmers. Il - No. 3 white, wholesale price, Chicago. 


soire. 


*Ne comprend pas, 


compensation. 


Argentine 
prix moyen 4a la production ; 
ment. — Belgique : 
les subventions. — Canada: 
duction ; 
Arthur ; 


Port 


depuis 1949, Ne 


: Avoine jaune N® 2, 


2 C.W., 


en sacs, 


4 partir de ce mois, la subvention de 


sur wagons, Buenos Aires, 
depuis 1947, prix fixé par le gouverne- 
Prix a la production, non compris les primes et 
1934-38 et 1947 a fin 1948, prix a la pro- 
base en magasin Fort William- 
prix de gros intérieur et prix a l'exportation. — Da- 


nemark: Moyenne des cours, bourse de Copenhague. — France: 1934-38, 


prix de 


gros moyen ; 


1947-50, prix fixé par le gouvernment ; 


depuis 


1951, moyenne des cours de la Bourse de commerce de Paris. — Al- 


lemagne occidentale : 
— Suéde : 
1934-38, 
1948, 


et 


— Etats-Unis : 


prix dans certaines 


Avoine blanche fourragére, 
villes de 


Avoine fourragére, prix standard ala production, 
prix moyen 4a la production ; 
la céte et de I'intérieur ; 


1947 


prix fixé par le gouvernement. — Royaume-Uni (Angleterre 
et pays de Galles) : Avoine tous genres, prix moyen 4 la production. 
a la production. Il - N® 3, blanche, 


| - Prix moyen 


prix de gros, Chicago. 
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Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 22. - Mais: Prix dans certains pays 
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Year 


month 


38.. 


1954 .. 


1954 


1951 


W.. 
Iv 
a 
WE... 
Vil... 
vill 
1X. 
waane 
XI. 
XI 


1. 

i. 

W.. 
IV. 
Mee 
Vi. 


1934-38...... 


1947 .. 


7-2-9 1-0-0 - 0-1-1 -1-1-1-1-1- ee - 


United States 


Dollars/56 |b. 


neteaw 2 
SLEORSa 2 


SYRCESSSEE 


Lod odbodicdadadada a 


| 
w 
a 














Nr 
o 


BS8SSSSESES SSSBRHES 


RRESEEE BESEESES 


S88sss 








*1935-39. 


April-March ; Ind 
of South Africa, 
uary-October aver 


metric ton.— 


Argentina : Red 


on wagon, Buenos 
Nab El Gamal 
government fixed pri 
wholesale price 
Djakarta. — Italy: 
North Italy ; 
1934-38, White 


average price to producer 
No. 6, gove 
price received by farmers 


Flints 


11935-39, — 71939 
: Argentine, avril-mars ; 


mber-August ; Union 
S Union Sud-Africaine, 


1934-38, basic price to pr 


1939, provincial average 
: wholesale price, Bahraich, 
Uttar Pradesh. — Indonesia : Average wholesale price ; 1934-38, yellow, 
shelled, Djakarta, Semarang, and Surabaya ; 
1934-38, government fixed, marang et Sourabaya ; 
from — Union of South Africa 
Dents No. 2 and Yellow 
— United States 
- No. 3 yellow ; wholesale price, Chicago 


gare du producteur, prix 4 la production ; 


— 9A partir de cette a ée, campagne 
9g 
novembre-octobre ; 


1934-38, prix de base ala produc- 
; depuis 1947, prix fixé par le 
: « Nab el Gamal middling » ; 
; depuis 1947, prix a la production fixé par le gou- 
1939, prix de gros moyen en province ; 
« Malhipur bold », prix de gros, Bahraich (Uttar Pradesh). — In- 
1934-38, jaune, égrené, Djakarta, Sa- 
depuis 1948, blanc, égrené, Djakarta. — Italie : 
Prix a la production, 1934-38, prix fixé par le gouvernement, Italie 
1947, prix du marché libre, Venise. — Union 
N® 2, en sacs, franco rail, 
depuis 1947, « White Dents » 
6, prix fixé par le gouvernement 
- Prix moyen a la production. Il - N® 3 jaune, prix de 


Italie, septem- 
Etats-Unis, octobre-septem- 
moyen pour période janvier-octobre, 13,65 roupies pour 


82,28 ib. ou $78 par tonne métrique. — *Y compris des frais divers. 


1935-39, prix 








39 


sal 
lot 
anc 
tei 
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Table 23. - Miscellaneous feedstuffs: Prices in selected Tableau 23. - Divers aliments du bétail: Prix dans cer- 
countries tains pays 
Oil cakes Meals 
Sorghum Wheat bran Grated | Wi ee TS a oo ae ere Pea 
nut and | — ——_ Linseed Alfalfa |Cottonseed| Soybean 
sesame 
Year — Se eee . nti i a Se Sa z — - 
United " i . . F 
and fae France = Italy | —— Belgium United Kingdom United States 
month 4 = rs 7) oe “ars 7 ei oes a ee Paes a 3s ra ae ee 
Prices in local currencies - Prix en monnaies nationales 
Bk Saga iz ree GO Ke] ee — a a i ee ee a ee ee = 
Doll F Mark L Doll 
ao 100 "Ke | aged | 100" ke. | Dollars) Francs/m. ton | L.s.d./long ton Dollars/short ton 
| | | | | 
ae 1, 24,33 57 | | *,962 50 | 120 96 | 6/5/1| 7/18/3 | 4, *27.85 126.36 31.44 
Cr, biibcooneowen 3.32 621 mas 62.10 9/19/0 11/5/0 61.85 83.20 91.60 
GE sadocgitiasits wcrc Wisk 2.33 1 037 54 275 47.55 10/5/0 11/5/0 48 25 63.10 76.40 
See kévisdesvameke 2.14 1 150 ‘er 2 788 45 50 18/13 /0 19 /0/7 56 60 64 80 74 60 
SN eikaier ak ¢horen 2.42 1 150 212 3 258 51.98 4 500 3 000 28 /12/0 28 /0/9 55 60 76 90 76.92 
SE  cbedacee ds 2.86 1 396 | 279 3 978 59.80 5 087 3 700 34/14/9 34/0/9 74 38 88.20 96.25 
eee 2.64 1 823 257 4 690 | 50.09 4 875 3 558 34/17 /6 35 /10/0 66 98 71.95 80 04 
SD Vetusennebeus 2.49 1 963 240 2 980 45.15 4 845 3 947 37 /10/9 37 /8/0 53 80 66.85 89.82 
WE. earedtasevios sig 1 304 264 *3 210 s 5 326 3 324 42/0/7 40 /6/7 *55.58 Sa te 
1954 I .......004. 2.66 1 100 | 226 2 610 52.40 i as Ss ws 67.20 68.90 95.25 
|) See 2.69 1 100 | 230 2 263 57.40 5 000 3 050 37 /0/0 35 /3/2 71.75 71.50 106 80 
, LOE TE 2.80 1 100 | 265 2 150 48.00 5 250 3 2090 38/1 /0 36/9 /4 44.75 67.60 101.35 
WD ccscensvens 2 73 1 109 273 1 990 40.30 5 130 3 310 39/7/0 36/5/0 40 00 64.90 98 35 
eee ee 2.82 1 200 280 | 2 181 39.90 5 150 3 350 41/7 /2 42/1 /3 51.40 71.60 104 20 
We ckcowenes 2.80 1 350 293 2 569 39.00 5 263 3 350 43 /6/2 42/16/5 48.10 75.70 98.35 
) See 2.59 1 300 271 2 769 39.50 5 500 3 350 | 44/10/0 | 43/17/2 47.35 68 35 78 90 
HM ccccccccces 2 42 1 200 230 2 625 40.00 5 500 3 338 44/10 /2 44/1/5 54.75 69.10 76 00 
Mb ce csveveves 2.39 1 700 230 3 275 43.10 5 600 3 175 47 /0/0 44/15/0 57.30 71.20 79 05 
MU nc ccvveces 2 50 1 850 250 3 480 42.40 5 980 3 710 49/5/5 45/7 /6 59.60 70.75 79.50 
495E bocce everees 2.52 1 850 273 3 813 42.40] 5 950 3588] 47/1/8| 45/1/10 64.25 72 40 78.35 
_ eer 2.48 1 750 268 3 513 44 50 5 800 3 450 40/7/0 44/14 /4 66 25 67.60 76.10 
iewakiaseeee 2.41 1 700 265 3 465 44.50 5 020 3 250 | 37/10/11 42/0/0 61.40 62.90 72.35 
a kia adewed 2.42 1 700 275 3 656 45.75 ace a 38 /6/8 34/0/0 54.75 60.60 69.85 
Pi asiuacecane 2 68 1 450 271 3 625 | 40.50 4 962 3 425 40 /15/0 35/15/0 39.10 60.40 64.15 
WR kid acca 2.72 of 267 ‘eats 38.50 5 050 3 500 | *41/15/0 35 /15/0 36.10 58 90 62.35 
- ———eee - — — - —— —— $$$ aes See eee ——EE 
= a Ad - Prices in U.S. dollars/m.t, — Prix en dollars des E.-U./t.m. 
1934-38 ........... he’ 27 1, 333 123 30 39 1,431 129 135 
IDET onceescccvces 73 52 ee pai 68 39 45 68 92 101 
OU scssxwcukexes 51 40 pas 574 52 | 41 45 53 70 84 
1949 on cecreeeseee 47 39 iti 48 50 —- 69 70 62 71 82 
1950 ......ceeeee 53 33 150 52 57 90 60 79 77 61 85 85 
1951.2... ceeeeees 63 40 | 65 64 66 102 74 96 94 82 97 106 
1952 nc cceccecces 58 52 61 75 55 98 71 96 98 74 79 88 
1953 2... seeeeees 55 56 57 48 50 97 79 103 103 59 74 99 
1956 on ceccccesees Ee 37 63 $51 - 106 66 116 111 *61 ous sare 
1954 Uo... cccsees 60 31 54 42 58 ale ee sate aa 74 76 105 
OY scccesevees 59 31 55 36 63 100 61 102 97 79 79 118 
Viccccevevess 62 31 63 34 53 105 64 105 100 49 75 112 
VE wc ce ceceoee 60 31 65 32 44 103 66 108 100 4h 72 103 
VU nc ec ceceee 62 34 67 35 LL 103 67 114 116 57 79 115 
VI wwe eeeeee 62 39 70 41 43 105 67 119 118 53 83 108 
rrr 57 37 65 LL 44 110 67 123 121 52 75 87 
rere: 53 34 55 42 44 110 67 123 121 60 76 84 
Pea 53 49 55 52 48 112 64 130 123 63 78 87 
> 4) eee 55 53 69 56 47 120 74 136 125 66 78 88 
Be Wa ectenwetes 56 53 65 61 47 119 72 130 124 71 80 86 
SEO eae * 55 50 64 56 49 116 69 111 123 73 75 84 
Sa 53 49 63 55 49 100 65 103 116 68 69 80 
“ ROR: 53 49 | 65 58 50 ede =e, 106 94 60 67 77 
Ware vesingn cee 59 42 65 58 45 99 68 113 99 43 67 71 
Wosdentsaavs 60 aa 64 io 42 101 70 *114 *99 40 65 69 






































1Crop year from this vear forward : Sorghum, November-October. 
Bran, Germany and Italy, July-June ; United States, October-September. 
Alfalfa meal, April-March. Cottonseed meal and linseed meal, Octo- 
ber-September. — *1935-38. — *1937-38. 41937. — ‘Average of 
less ‘than 12 months. — *Preliminary. 


SORGHUM 
United States : 


WHEAT BRAN 

France: Common, bagged, wholesale price, f.o.r., excluding 
taxes. — Germany, Western : Wholesale price, Hamburg. — Italy : 
1937-38, price paid by farmers, Mantua; from 1948, wholesale price, 
f.o.r., Milan. — United States: Standard, bagged, wholesale lots, 
Memphis. 


OILCAKES 

Belgium: Groundnut and sesame, and palm kernel. — Belgian Congo, 
c.i.f. Antwerp. — United Kingdom: Groundnut. — Nigerian, shelled, 
56% protein, c.i.f. United Kingdom. Linseed. — Argentine expeller, 
39% protein, c.i.f. United Kingdom. 


MEALS 


United States: Alfalfa. — Dehydrated, 17% protein, bagged, whole- 
sale lots, Kansas City. Cottonseed - 41% protein, bagged, wholesale 
lots, Chicago. Soybean - Bagged, wholesale lots, Chicago ; 1934-38 


Milo, No. 2 yellow, wholesale price, Kansas City. 


and 1947 through June 1950, 41% protein ; from July 1950, 44% pro- 
tein, except April-September 1952, when mixed meal. 





1Campagne agricole a partir de cette année : Sorgho, novembre- 
octobre. Son, Allemagne et Italie, juillet-juin ; Etats-Unis, octobre-sep- 
tembre. Farine de luzerne, avril-mars. Farine de graines de coton et 
farine de graines de lin, octobre-septembre. — *1935-38. — %1937-38. 
41937. 


— — *Moyenne pour moins de 12 mois. — *Chiffre prélimi- 
naire, 
SORGHO 

Etats-Unis: «Milo», N® 2 jaune, prix de gros, Kansas City. 
SON 

France: Son ordinaire, en sacs, prix de gros, sur wagon départ, 
taxes non comprises. — Allemagne occidentale: Prix de gros, Ham- 
bourg. — Italie: 1937-38, prix payé par les agriculteurs, Mantoue ; 
depuis 1948, prix de gros, franco rail, Milan. — Etats-Unis : Standard, 
en sacs, en gros, Memphis. 
TOURTEAUX 

Belgique: Arachide et sésame et palmiste, du Congo belge, c.a.f. 


Anvers ; Royaume-Uni: Arachide, de la Nigeria, décortiquée, 56% 
de protéines, c.a.f. Royaume-Uni. Graine de lin, d'Argentine, tel que 
sorti des presses, 39% de protéines, c.a.f. Royaume-Uni. 


FARINES 
Etats-Unis: Luzerne, déshydratée ; 17% de protéines, en sacs, 
en gros, Kansas City. Graine de coton, 41% de protéines, en sacs, 


en gros, Chicago. Graine de coton, en sacs, en gros, Chicago ; 1934-38 
et 1947 a juin 1950, 41% de protéines depuis juillet 1950, 44% de pro- 
téines, sauf pour période avril-septembre 1952, lorsqu’il s’agit de fa- 
rine mélangée. 
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1954 SALES OF FAO PUBLICATIONS 
IN INDIA SIX TIMES PREVIOUS RECORD 


Thanks to the excellent work of our principal distributor, 
Orient Longmans Ltd., and of The Oxford Book and Stationery 
Company, last year’s sales revenue is six times the revenue 
of the previous year. 

The best sellers were two of the publications of the Agri- 
culture Division: The Essentials of Rural Welfare ($0.50 
- 2s.6d.) and Soil Surveys for Land Development ($1.00 
~ 5s.). The first named is now in its third printing and is 
available in French and Spanish as well. The Spanish edition 
of the soil surveys book is also on our best-selling lists. 

Next two on the list in order of sales were Training Rural 
Leaders ($1.50 - 7s.6d.) and School Feeding - Its Con- 
tribution to Child Nutrition ($1.00 - 5s.). The first deals 
with the Shantan Bailie School and goes into such detail about 
the methods of training that it is used as a handbook in the 
planning and running of rural training courses. The subject 
of school feeding is dealt with both historically and practi- 
cally in the Nutrition Division’s book, which is both a survey 
of current practice and a guidebook to those who are start- 
ing such schemes. 

Two other publications of the Nutrition Division, Teach- 
ing Better Nutrition ($1.50-7s. 6d.) and Food Composition 
Tables (Minerals and Vitamins) for International Use 
($1.00 - 5s.) figured next on the list.“ 


FAO Publication as College Prizé 


We have just had a rush order from an agricultural college 
for two copies of Forest Policy, Law, and Administration 
($2.00 + 10s.) which are to be distributed as prizes. 


Other Publications 


The Spanish edition of Supervised Agricultural Credit 
in Latin America ($0.50 - 2s.6d.) is running through its 
first printing very rapidly. The English edition is in preparation. 

Last year FAO printed a large edition of Growing Food 
for a Growing World ($0.50 - 2s. 6d.), which described the 
whole FAO program, including the work of the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. It is still a popular item with 
most sales agents. 

New orders for World Festival of Trees ($0.75 - 3s. 9d.), 
a short pamphlet describing how the countries of the world 
make their people tree-conscious by organizing Arbor days, 
school forests, and so on, came from our North American 
agents. It is being bought in bulk by forestry associations 
in many parts of the world. 

Generous space was given to a review of Fishing Boats 
of the World (The Fishing News, London, 90s.) in the 
Lowestoft Journal, which found the whole book “‘interest- 
ing even to those remotely connected with the sea.”” The 
reviewer found the discussions particularly fascinating and 
praised the 600 excellent illustrations. 

The leading statistical journals of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Sweden reviewing P.V. Sukhatme’s book, Sampl- 
ing Theory of Surveys with Applications (lowa State Col- 
lege Press and Indian Society of Agricultural Statistics) say : 
“... indispensable to the teacher and the serious student.” 
(American Statistical Association) ; ‘... the book has the virtue 
of thoroughness” (London, Royal Statistical Society) ; “... very 
suitable for individual study, and likely to respond very well 
to the expectations of FAO” (Statistik Tidskrift). 


Ambitious Forestry Publishing Project Launched 


World Forest Planting Manual 


FAO has begun the publication of a series of volumes on 
the various phases of forest planting. Each volume is being 
prepared by special consultants expressing their individual 
views and is intended as a complete publication in itself. 

When the series has been completed, it may be possible 
to assemble the various volumes in a World Forest Planting 
Manual. 

Five volumes have been published so far. 

Eucalypts for Planting ($3.50 - 17s.6d.) is available in 
French ; the English edition is in press; it is a summary of 
the available material on botanical and soil characteristics, 
nursery and planting methods, and the technological proper- 
ties and uses. 

A similar book on poplars is in preparation and will appear 
in 1956. 

Tree Seed Notes ($3.50-17s. 6d.) deals with forest tree 
species suggested for experimental field trials in arid and 
semi-arid areas, and in hot humid zones. It is a companion 
volume to Handling Forest Tree Seed ($1.00 - 5s.) which 
covers problems of seed procurement, collection, extraction, 
storage, and shipment, and includes an abstract of international 
rules for testing forest tree seed. 

At the moment Forest Plantation Protection against 
Diseases and Insect Pests ($0.50 - 2s. 6d.) is one of our best- 
sellers in India. It covers general considerations of site se- 
lection, thinning, fire and over-cutting, regeneration and pure 
stands. It deals with the introduction of exotic trees and 
the extension of the range of native trees in Europe, the 
United States and elsewhere. It includes chapters on the 
provenance of seed, the artificial spread of pathogens ; and 
the prevention of disease. 

The latest addition to the series is Tree Planting Practices 
for Arid Areas ($1.50 - 7s. 6d.) which deals with seed, nursery, 
and planting practices for arid and semi-arid zones in the Near 
East, but has application to many other similar climatic zones 
of the world. 

A book on Planting Practices in Tropical Africa (provi- 
sional title) is in preparation. 


Success of Legumes Study 


When the English edition.of Legumes in Agriculture 
($3.00 - 15s.) appeared, agents, who had previously sold an 
average of 5 to 10 copies of FAO documents, found themselves 
selling 100 copies or more of this title. It is, of course, a unique 
collection of information on this vital subject — nothing quite 
like it had appeared since the former International Institute 
of Agriculture published Use of Leguminous Plants in 
Tropical Countries ($2.00 - 10s.) in 1936. 

The Spanish edition of Legumes in Agriculture is now 
available. The French edition is in preparation. 


Card Index Encyclopedia of Fishery Technology 


Over 2,100 Cards Now Available 


FAO World Fisheries Abstracts which appear six times 
annually are now in their sixth year of publication. The com- 
plete set of cards now comprises over 2,000 separate abstracts 
covering every branch of fishery technology, from ship design 
to packaging, transporting, freezing, canning, drying, or smok- 
ing the landed fish. 

The demand for complete sets is increasing as libraries and 
institutions servicing food technologists in general and fishery 
technologists in particular discover the value of this sys- 
tematic examination of over nearly 200 journals from all parts 
of the world. 

The complete set can be purchased for $20.000 or £5 (Vols. 
1- V) and a subscription to Volume VI costs $4.00 or £1. Many 
subscribers are paying subscriptions for periods of two or 
three years in advance. 











